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A WEEK IN SOME QUIET, RESTFUL NOOK AWAY FROM FARM CARES THIS SUMMER WOULD PUT NEW COURAGE IN THE HEARTS OF FATHER AND MOTHER 
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“Farmer Jackson 


Pe never short of hel 


“STANDARD” 
FARM SERVICE 


The Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
has spent over fifty years 
developing and improving 
petroleum products for farm 
use. ‘‘Standard”’ Service 
keeps these products always 
in the hands of dealers in 
your nearest town. Every 
additional ‘‘Standard”’ prod- 
uct ae bagin using brings 
e, leisure or 
profit. "Yask over the list — 
ask your dealer for them. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Branch Offices: 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


E buys his help by the gallon. He can 

always depend on the supply, and on 

the quality. It helps him plow and cultivate. 

It helps him sow and reap. It pumps, saws 
wood and drags his truck to market. 


In “Standard” Gasoline he has found a pow- 
erful help. It enables him to get more work 
done in a day and to do it better. It adds 
to his hours of leisure. It opens up a possi- 
bility of a bigger and better farm. 


“Standard” Gasoline is one of a family of 
products which for over fifty years have been 
helping the farmer to make his farm a better 
place to live in. They have supplied power, 
light and heat and today they offer to the 
man of vision unlimited cheap power with 
which to carry out his plans. 


*‘Standard”’ kerosene for tractors and station- 
ary engines is another reliable source of farm 
power. It maintains in its field the same high 
standard of quality that “Standard” Gasoline 
has always maintained. 


“STANDARD” OIL PRODUCTS 


FOR EVERY JOB ON EVERY F 
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“STANDARD” MICA AXLE GREASE 
“STANDARD” EUREKA HARNESS Of, 
“STANDARD” SEPARATOR OIL 
“STANDARD” LIQUID GLOSS 
“STANDARD” HOUSEHOLD O18 
“STANDARD” PAROWAX 
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it» THE OXFORD “CHASE” BUGGY 
Built te your own ideals 
—Distinctive in reg and Quality 
—Proportioned rig! 
—Best material and 
If there is no Oxford “Chase”’ 
town, write us. 


OXFORD BUGGY CO. 
Oxford, 


lo 
“PURE 
MITCO” 


MOLASSES 


Guaranteed pure, imported Cubam mo- 
lasses. Unexcelled for stock feed and 
boll weevil mixtures. We can save you 
money on your next purchase. Write 
for prices in barrel or carload lots. 


Mobile importing & Trading Co., Mobile, Ale. 


t, hung right 

painted any color. 
Buggy dealer in your 
Catalog Free. 











North Carolina. 
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By the Managing Editor 

| TWENTY-FIVE Editor Cl e 

YEARS Poe is not a Id 
man, vet he has a re¢ cord of 25 
of continuous and consistent 1 

in behalf of the farming people of the 


of the entire SS 
And it has been no makeshift fighting 
it has been straight-from-the-shoul- 


with all the power of a 








































vigorous mind imbued with the prin 


ciples of justice and right. On pag: 


5 Editor Poe tells something of e 
uphill fight that seems to have reached 
an easier grade. 


BUSINESS FARMER’S With crops 
CALENDAR to harvest 

and crops to tend and crops to plant 
all needing attention at one time— 
it is small wonder that all of us fail 
to do many of the things at this sea- 
that we 
reason The Pro 


son of the vear know to ao, 
That’s just the 
sive Farmer publishes 


a business tarm- 


week—just to re- 


we might forget. 


er’s calendar each 
mind us of the things 


Page 3. 


Here’s an ed- 


itorial t 


A BOY’S MISTAKE: 
“IT’S MY RISK” 


should be read aloud and discussed 
before all the family. And_ while 
pondering its meaning, let this fact 


innermost conscious 


is so void of friends 


penetrate your 


ness, no person 

that any risk, moral or pliysical, is his 
risk alone. Page 4. 

LESSONS FOR Milking+ cows just 
COW OWNERS Ue tto be milking cows 
is not what pays. It’s getting more 


amounts of milk and 
cream that pays. The cow 
finds just what 
cows belonging to its members pay 
Turn to page 6 and see what the Fair- 
fax County, Virginia, Association 
found out. 


than the 
butter or 
testing 


average 


association 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


Six Hints for the Next Six Days 


I 

EXT to sunlight, lime is the cheapest disinfectant 
N we can use about the house for sweetening sour, 

wet, and shaded places. Get a barrel of lime 
today—builder’s or burnt lime—and keep a supply on 
hand. It is mighty good for keeping down bad odors 
and disease germs that may accompany such odors, 
about the yard, near the kitchen, and about the well 
where we too often spill water. 


Dry weather in August, September, and October will 
put stock on short rations, if they must depend on pas- 


tures. Soybeans, cowpeas, and velvet beans; sorghum, 
Sudan grass and millet—three legumes and _ three 
grasses—are mighty hard to beat for temporary or 


emergency summer and early fall grazing. Right now 
is the time to sow these. If there is an abundant rain 
and these emergency crops are not needed for grazing, 
they will make mighty fine hay. 


II] 


It is time to pick a piece of land for turnips. Disk, 
manure, and plow, and then disk and harrow. Sow 
part of it to rutabagas early in July. In late July or 


early August sow Seven-top, Purple Top White Globe, 
Aberdeen, and Cowhorn, and make another sowing of 
rutabagas. Plowing the land now, making a good seed- 
bed now, and keeping it good until planting time, will 
practically insure a good stand and a good crop. 


IV 
If not already done, let’s plow the land for next fall's 
small grain now, Land broken in June or early July 
will often produce twice as much small grain as Sep- 
tember-plowed land. If plowed now and planted in 
cowpeas, soybeans, or velvet beans, for disking and 
plowing under a few weeks before time to sow the 
grain, the yield of grain will likely be doubled and the 
land made richer. 
V 


Too close grazing will ruin a young pasture and in- 
jure one that is well established. Let : > 
nothing go to seed in the pasture. As ee 
soon as weeds begin to bloom, clip 
them with the mowing machine. If the 
grass becomes short, keep the stock out 
at least a part of the time until the 
grass recovers. Allowing stock in pas- 
tures not more than two to four hours 
a day until it becomes well established 
may make the difference between a very 
poor and a very good pasture. 


VI 


As soon as possible, let's plow the 
land for the new pasture. It will pay 
to plow it now and cultivate it for a 
few weeks to kill all weeds. Then ap- 
ply one to two tons of lime and disk it 
in. Then apply 350 pounds acid phos- 
phate and fifty pounds muriate of pot- 
ash per acre, and sow thick to cowpeas 
or soybeans. Then disk this crop into 
the soil early in September, redisk after 
the first rain, and then fertilize and 
sow the pasture with a mixture of 
legumes and grasses. 


Keep Work Stock Well 
Groomed 





mals more valuable. Working animals eliminate as 
much body waste through their skin in hot weather as 
they do through their excretory organs. If the pores 
of their skin ig clogged and remain so, then they 
are more apt to become sick and are not capable of 
doing as much oe as they would and could do if kept 
well groomed by at least one good cleaning each day. 


For Good Eating in September 


[: SIXTY to seventy-five days from now, will roast- 


ing ears and snapbeans be needed every other day 


Of course they will, and now is the time to plant 
both for the table, to be used fresh through the sum 
mer and from cans all through the winter. 

Plant Stowell’s Evergreen corn now—a good big 
patch—and plant again at intervals of fifteen days 
For snaps, nothing is better than Kentucky Wonder, 
Lazy Wife, and Horticulture, among the pole or run- 


ning kinds. We doubt whether Stringless Greenpod 
has an equal among the bush kinds, though Stringless 
Valentine and Refugee are good. Plant a little deeper 
than early in the spring. 

Lima or butter beans may be planted now, too. Try 
some of Burpee’s Improved, Henderson's Improved, 
and Fordhook. For pole butterbeans, the small-seeded 


Carolina or Sieva is best, though some prefer a larger 
bean. These should try Mammoth Podded or Levia- 
than. 


Shipping Rotten Eggs Unlawful 


T IS a violation of the Federal Food and Drug Act 
[:: make interstate shipments of eggs that are ad- 
dled, moldy, have black spots, or yolks that stick to 

the shell, or that are from any other cause decomposed, 
putrid, or filthy. With increased shipments from the 
South, many made by persons inexperienced in ship- 
ping eggs, there is great danger of injury to the whole 
Southern egg trade if we overlook these requirements 
as to quality and condition. Federal food inspectors 
have been instructed to give special attention to egg 











URRY, brush, and rub work stock 
until they are dry, when they get 
home at night covered with sweat 


and dust. 
fortable, _Preserves their health » anid 


Here is a 


This keeps the animals com, yiaite ot bigh- 
should 


have before it 





"LESSONS IN TOBACCO CULTURE 

tobacco wer givin 

riced tobacco. The 

having small leat deems fa 
to the 







r° apart—these are. 
for curing. At thet 


ex tea tO ¥! ‘Ons! : ; more -vs Fes tor =o 


Courtesy of G. Ober Sons 


his children lessons in the production of heavy 
aves with an oily ar — ges silky 


oh Bhotoxtaph was 


shipments made in warm weather and to see that only 


eggs complying with the law are offered for sale. If 
shipments are made in violation of the law, they may 
be seized and the shipper prosecuted under the 


Federal Act. 

No 
getting rid of 
the hazard of 


should be shipped without candling, since 


eggs 
spoiled eggs before shipment removes 
law and saves shipping 


jected when 


violating the 


charges on eggs likely to be seized and re 


they reach their destination, 


being made in poultry production 
and candled, 
industry will suffer. This 
avoided if we follow the instructions 
county agent or our 
Bulletin No. 
sent free to 

Department of 


The rapid increase 


makes it imperative that eggs be graded 


else this 


danger 


very promising 
may be 
State college 
“How to 
all who ask for it 
Agriculture, 


we can get from our 
of agriculture. | 
Candle Eggs,” will be 
by application to the 
Washington, D. C. 


Cultivate and Fertilize the Orchard 


EEP the orchard clean through the summer or 
until the time comes for sowing the winter cover 
crops. The humus supply of the orchard is 


gotten from winter than from 
crops. In the summer the trees need all the plant food 
and moisture they can get. It is an 
forget about the orchard and leave the 
foul Remember that the orchard 
is a crop and needs working and feeding. weak, 
pale, or unthrifty one old trees one to two pounds 
per tree of a mixture of equal parts of acid phosphate 


‘armers’ 505, 


better summer cover 


‘asy matter to 
soil to bake and 
become with weeds 
Give 
year 


and nitrate of soda, and an additional one or two 
pounds for each year the tree is old up to seven to 
ten years. 

The fruit crop is like any other crop. We don't 


expect other crops to thrive without two things :— 
1, Fertilization. 
2. Cultivation. 
Let’s give the fruit crop the same 
in these respects that other crops get. 


Make Harnessand Shoes Last 
Twice as Long 
EATHER and especially harness 
will last twice as long as it does 
under average conditions if well 


taken care of. If harness is of proper 
weight and grade for the work expect- 


generous attention 


——r 


ed of it, then it should last fifteen to 
twenty-five years and has been known 
to last forty years. If, however, it is 
allowed to become soaked with sweat 
and covered with grit, it will become 
hard and crack. This admits more 
water and grit and shortens its days 
of use. 

When it becomes dirty, harness or 
other leather equipment should be 


washed in tepid water with castile soap; 
then rinse in tepid water, and when 
nearly dry but yet moist, oil it well 
with neat’s-foot oil or castor oil with 
wool grease. If treated in this way, 
the harness or other leather goods will 
reduce their cost by about one-half. 
The same thing is true of shoes. These 
should be thoroughly cleaned and when 
nearly dry, oiled until they become soft 
and plastic. Especially should the chil- 
dren’s shoes: Hetkept well joiled and 
treated with,.some material; that will 
make them water-resistant. This’ will 
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help make the shoes last Scene. and 3a 
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Seven Men to Get Acquainted With Now 


HIS editorial is going to be devoted to intro- 

ducing to our seven men that all the 

farmers of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia should now be getting acquainted with. As 
a rule, not enough attention is given to men placed in 
positions of agricultural leadership. Such men could 
render better service to farmers, and farmers would 
be in a better position to call for the help of their 
leaders, if a better mutual acquaintanceship existed. 


First of all, there is Rufus R. Patterson, at Rich- 
mond, Va. Patterson is the new general manager of 
the Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative Association of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. He 
knows the tobacco selling business from A to Z. He 
has also thrown himself whole-heartedly into the co- 
Operative marketing movement. In spite of his heavy 
burden of executive work, we hope Patterson will get 
out into the field enough to keep in constant, close, and 
sympathetic touch with the viewpoint of the everyday 
Virginia or Carolina tobacco farmer. The great prob- 
lem in co6perative marketing is to find men who are 
both highly competent business men, and at the same 
time sympathetically understand the needs and views 
of the humblest farmer. Let’s help him meet this need. 


I 


Another man to help in the same way is J. Rives 
Worsham over in Norfolk. Worsham has been man- 
ager since last August of the Peanut Growers’ Codép- 
erative Association of North Carolina and Virginia. 
The Peanut Association made a lot of expensive and 
disastrous experiments before it finally picked Wor- 
sham, but it certainly seems to have the right man at 
last—a frank, candid, straightforward, capable man of 
sound business ideas. He knows the peanut business 
thoroughly, and has put the organization on a rermark- 
ably fine basis of efficiency and economy. 


readers 


If the peanut growers of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia will give J. Rives Worsham half a chance, he 
will make good—‘“and then some.” 


II] 


Next let us introduce W. A. Graham, nominated in 
his recent party primary for Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture of North Carolina. “Will Graham” he is 
generally called over North Carolina, just as his 
father and predecessor was everywhere known as 
“Major Graham.” He has a right to be proud of 
his victory, for he defeated two of the most pop- 
ular North Carolina farmers—T. B. Parker of 
Wake County and Fred P. Latham of Beaufort 
County. The three of them had a great fight, 
conducted in a fine spirit, and all three are now 
ready and willing to .work together and pull to- 
gether to make the State Department of Agricul- 
ture the great agency of helpfulness to North Caro- 
lina farmers that it ought to be. The people want in 
this position a man who forgets politics in a desire to 
give downright scientific and business efficiency, and 
Commissioner Graham has a fine opportunity to win 
public approval by strict adherence to that policy. 


ten ee 


Next ‘hére is aSouth Carolinian our readers ought 
i ota , Ts 


$at 





He is the new president 
of the Federal Land Bank of Columbia. Mr. Arnold 
has been secretary of this great institution a long 
efficiently that when President D. A. 
resigned recently, the directors turned in- 
Secretary Arnold and promoted him. 
Bank of Columbia, it will be re- 
serves North South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida 
states will find Mr 

them in making his institution of the greatest possible 


to know—Howard C. Arnold. 


time, serving so 
Houston 
tinctively to 
The Federal 


membered, 


Land 
Carolina, 
and our farmers in all these 


Arnold happy to cooperate with 


helpfulness to them. Many farmers do not yet under- 
stand just what advantages both as to interest rates 
and terms they can get by borrowing from Federal 


Land Banks; 
Arnold for free circulars and general information, 


V 


Dr. E. C. Brooks was fermally inaugurated president 
of the State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
the other day. And being North Carolina farm bred, 
he wouldn’t have any formal caps and gowns but just 
wore everyday clothes and talked common sense. He 
is going to make the college one of the greatest in 
America, and we hope the farmers of North Carolina 
will see to it that he and they keep in close touch with 


one another. 
VI 
. 


Somebody always has a job for Dr. B. W. Kilgore 
to do. He is dean of agriculture at State College 
and has the general oversight of all its agricyltural 
activities, but this is not enough. Recently he was 
elected president of the American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange. This is the general organization of all the 
coéperative cotton marketing associations of the South. 
Then the United States Government sent him to Rome 
as one of America’s five representatives at the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. A week after he 
got back from that trip, he was elected president of 
the North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coéperative As- 
sociation. Dr. Kilgore understands thoroughly the 
need for combining in every codperative (1) business 
efficiency and economy, and (2) farmer confidence and 
sympathy. Our cotton growers are to be congratulated 
on having him as president. 


VII 


The seventh and last man we are going to introduce 
is Frank O. Lowden of Illinois. Of course, he doesn’t 
live in our Carolinas-Virginia territory at all, but he 
has recently been “in our midst’ and is mighty well 
worth knowing. A famous farmer and statesman, he 
has been Governor of [Illinois and was nominated for 
Vice-President by the recent Republican National Con- 
believes he 


all such persons will do well to ask Mr. 


vention, but declined the honor, because he 
can do more good helping farmers organize for bet- 
ter farming and better marketing. Governor Lowden 
Richmond a few weeks ago as president of 
Holstein-Friesian Association and made 
He has 


came to 
the American 
a good impression on this part of the South. 
a very large cotton plantation in Arkansas and is a 
loyal member of the codperative cotton marketing as- 
sociation of that state. He is now actively at work 
trying to develop a strong co6perative marketing asso- 
ciation for the distressed wheat farmers of the West. 


More Cows for Eastern Carolina 


HE average farm family in Eastern Carolina 
doesn’t drink enough milk or have enough butter. 
More cows are needed for reasons of both health 


and economy. 


But this is not all. Most of our Eastern Carolina 


farmers, who have been depending on cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts, and soybeans for their chief cash crops, could 
with but. little change in their farm policies maintain 
herds of from five to twenty cows and thus increase 
their yearly cash income by from $500 to $2,000 and 
have this new source of revenue come in monthly or 
even weekly installments through the year. 





MILK COWS OF MILKING AGE 1923 
Circles in the mp above show the 
distribution of milk cows jn state. 
Soale at left indicates mumber in 
each county. 

The above tut shows how far Eastern North Caro- 
lina is behind the central and western divisions of the 
state in number of cows. A comparison with other 
states north of us would show an even more marked 
deficiency in dairy cattle. The wholesale adoption of 
the dairy cow in Eastern North Carolina would be one 
of the wisest moves the farmers there could make. 


The cattle tick has been-responsible for the failure 






ree 


The Prox 


attention to dairyin; 

b cattle inst 
will soon be 
the Carolina 


of the farmers to more 
being responsible for the keeping of scru 
of improved cattle. But the cattle tick 


thing of the past. The eastern third of 


give 


and Virginia will some day become great dairyii 
sections, supplying our more densely populated Nort! 
ern states with dairy products more cheaply than jt 
possible for Northern dairymen to d 

But our chief present concern is for the childre: 
who are undernourished for the lack of milk. When 
they are supplied with their needs, the: surplus of 
milk, butter, and even cheese will soon follow. 


“Tt’s My Risk” 


this, an aged 
grief which 


A Boy’s Mistake: 


FEW blocks from where we write 
father and mother are bowed with a 
not all the love and sympathy of friends can lift 
Their only bright, promising, healthy, happy 
boy a week ago—was buried yesterday, the victim of 


son—a 


an automobile accident 

‘Maybe you had better not take this long trip with 
your friend,” the mother had suggested. “Everybody 
says he is such a reckless driver.” 

‘But I want to go, Mother,” was the boy’s innocent 
reply. “And anyhow, it ts my risk.” 

“But if you could see the grief-stricken parents to 
day, you would realize that the boy was not the only 
one taking the risk,” a friend has just remarked to us 
Truly, no one liveth to himself. 


II 


There is a lesson here about many other things 
than reckless driving. Too often a boy thinks, “It is 
my rjsk” when he fails to adopt a serious and definite 
purpose in life, takes up with shiftless companions, 
takes his first drink, or fails to school and disciplin« 
himself in habits of honor, industry, and thrift. 

3ut always there are others that suffer as well as 
the boy himself. He cannot take the risk alone. If he 
makes a failure of his life, if he becomes a shiftless 
farmer instead of a progressive farmer, or a shiftless 
anything else, the grief of his parents may be less 
tragic than that of the bereaved father and mother we 
have just mentioned, but their sorrow will be just as 
real. 

We need in all our farm families a greater 
zation of the truth that to a large extent the success of 
success of all, the f one is the 


reali 
one is the failure of 
failure of all. 

Every time a boy or girl takes a forward step—dis 
tinguishes himself or herself in school, decides to join 
club work, reads a good book, does any job of farm 
work or house work exceptionally well, shows special 
interest in learning more about some _ worthwhile 
subject, or reveals any noble trait of character—in all 
such cases parents and brothers and sisters should 
unite in encouragement of the wholesome tendency. 
As a rule, farm folks are not liberal enough of praise 
in such cases. A word of commendation at such a 
time may help fix the new tendency as a permanent 
part of the child’s character ‘and habits. 

The success of any boy or girl is a matter of pride 
not only for the parents, but for the whole family. 
The failure of any boy or girl brings regret to the 
whole family. 


No one can properly say, “It is my risk,” or “It is 
my affair,” in matters -concerning safety or honor or 
success. In developing the finest traits and highest 
possibilities of Southern farm boys and girls, there is 
need not only for more coédperation between parents 
and children but the codperation should include broth- 
ers and sisters as well. 


es te 

AKING membership the members’ own job seems 

to be the idea successfully employed by the Georgia 
Cotton Growers’ Codéperative Association. In some 

counties, notably Carroll and Coweta, the new mem- 

bership solicitation is being done by those who are 

already members. In each county the membership 
\ drive is being conducted by a committee of 100 
; members. To make the county 100 per cent for the 
“association is the aim of each county committee. 
No paid solicitors are employed in this campaign. 
It is the members’ job. Can you beat that for true 
cooperative effort? 


ET’S not allow any land to lie idle if it is possible 
to get soybeans, cowpeas, or velvet beans to sow. 
This will put such land to work making fertility and 
feed, too, should we need feed before the winter 15 
over. It is the sticking of legumes in idle places and 
as a companion crop with corn that gives us rich land 
at the lowest costiiand also provides the cheapest feed 
for livestock. Keeping every acre at: work to full ca- 
pacity is the surest -way!:to build up a profit. 
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‘Twenty-Five Years of Fight 


Reminiscences of a Quarter-Century of Work, 1899-1924 


I be 
- that 
armer 


T WILL be twenty-five years next week since 

came Editor of The Progressive Farmer - 

being in the days when The 
had one editor and 5,000 circulation, 
editors and 400,000 circulation as it has today. 
it may not be unfitting this week for 
me to refer some of the 
and movements The Progressive 
Farmer and I have had the pleas 
ure of fighting for during the past 
quarter of a century. And next 
week I may refer of the 
causes I hope to help toward theit 


Progressive kK 
of 
Hence, 


instead four 


to causes 


to some 





final victory during another quar 
ter of a century, if I may have 
CLARENCE FOE the privilege of twenty-five years 


more of fighting, as I hope I shall have 


First of All, Better Schools 

HEN I became Editor of The 
Farmer in 1899, the supreme need of the South 
schools. 


Progressive 


was unquestionably better 

The South’s public schools were not only shamefully 
poor and shamefully short, but there was no very em- 
phatic general realization that we even needed better 
schools. “The common laborer needs no 
educate him and you spoil him,” 
mon saying. I remember one of my own schoolmates say- 
ing to me one day, “Well, I am not going to school any 
I have decided to be a farmer and it’s no use go 
The feeling that a farmer didn’t need 
To any plea for local 
“We are 
from 


or longer 


education ; was a com- 


more ; 
ing any more.” 
education was rather general. 

taxation for schools the 
poor to pay any more taxes for education,” 
who failed to realize that ignorance is the surest breed- 
er of poverty. As for compulsory education, the idea 
was regarded as a dangerous invasion of the preroga- 
tives of parents. Politicians and demagogues declaimed 
against the state’s interfering with the “sacred rights 
of fathers and mothers to control their own children.” 
The “sacred right” of the child to have a decent chance 
to develop its own faculties—that seemed 
to be of no importance. 

Today it is almost safe that the 
country schools are better than were the best in 1899 
Today for a grown young man to “make his mark” is 
becoming a occurrence instead of the common 
thing it was in 1899. Today the one-teacher school is 
everywhere regarded as a passing evil rather than the 
natural and logical thing it was then supposed to be. 
Today every state makes the sacred right of the child 
to an education paramount to a parent’s right to exploit 
the labor of his children. And today in practically 
every progressive county, a whole-time county superin- 
tendent of schools is regarded as much a necessity as 
a sheriff or clerk of the court. 

To have had some small part in bringing these things 
about is perhaps our chief cause for gladness as we 
look back over our quarter century of strife and battle. 
Sut just much remains to be done in the next 
twenty-five years. 


Agricultural Conditions in 1899 


HAT no important advance could be made even 

in agriculture without better schools was one of 

the first convictions on which The Progressive 
Farmer acted. But all the while we kept up the fight 
for better farming. 

And back in 1899 indifference to agricultural prog- 
ress was almost as great as indifference to educational 
progress. 300k farming” was sneered at, and most 
farmers paid more attention to the phases of the moon 
and the signs of the zodiac than they paid to the find- 
ings of agricultural experiment stations or agricultural 
colleges. Men bought fertilizer by the brand name or 
the smell rather than the formula. Land was broken 
a few inches deep with one-horse plows. Even corn 
was laboriously hoed by hand. Cutting tops, pulling 
fodder, and later hauling up the ears was the accepted 
program for harvesting corn. In the spring a few of 
the best looking ears remaining in the crib were se- 
lected for seed, the farmer not knowing whether they 
came from stalks bearing one, two, or three ears. 
Hogs were largely left to shift for themselves in sum- 
mer and then penned up and “fattened” on corn alone 
in the fall. Cows suffering chiefly from hollow bellies 
were treated for “hollow tail” and “hollow horn.” Pas- 
ture lands famishing for humus were burned over in 
spring in order to give quicker pasturage to cows “on 
the lift.’ That “farmers ought to organize,” was pro- 
claimed by many earnest men, but except for political 
action, nobody seemed to know what-to expect of 
farmers’ organizations...The very phrase “codperative , 
marketing” was then virtually unknown dn the South, 


— while “farm demonstration agents,” “agricultural ex- 
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tension workers,” and “vocational educational leaders.’ 
had not even been invented. 


The Fight for Better Farm Methods 


GAINST all these antiquated practices that held 
back Southern agriculture The Progressive 
Farmer gave weekly battle. 


At first it was uphill work. The experiment 
in the South were poorly supported. Our 
joke. But The 


years past has made it a 


agricultural 
colieges almost a 


Farmer 


were 


for twenty-five 


for progress, and the writer by correspondence or 
personal visit made the acquaintance of such Southern 
farm leaders as Dr. Seaman A. Knapp in Louisiana 


Gen. Stephen D. Lee in Mississippi, Col. R. J. 


in Georgia, Prof. J. 


Prof. W. I. Massey in North Carolina. Later Profes- 
sor Massey joined our staff. <A little later Dr. Tait 
Butler, who had done a great work for both agricul 
ture and livestock development in Mississippi and 


North Carolina, purchased an interest in The Progres- 


co-editor 


sive Farmer and became with me 

Professor Massey was sometimes called “The Apos 
tle of the Cowpea.” He stressed soil improvement 
not only as an economic necessary but as a moral 
duty. “We are tenants of the Almighty,” he declared, 
“care-takers for Him for a little while of the land He 
entrusts to our care—land that must feed all succeed 
ing generations of men—and responsible to Him for 


leaving His soil as fertile as we found it.” 

This idea of cultivating land and yet maintaining or 
increasing its fertility was rather a strange one twenty- 
five years thousands of Southern farm- 
ers then thought it the perfectly natural thing to “clear 


aro. Tens of 


up new ground,” cultivate it until it would no longer 
give profitable yields, and then abandon it as “worn 
out,” and clear up more “new ground.” Such farmers 


they did not 
of their 


fertility, 
even a 


not only did not keep up soil 
even try to do It was not 
farming program. 


Learning From Other Lands and Sections 
UT the folks who subscribed for The Progressive 
Farmer in days were on the lookout for 
better things. That is why they subscribed. They 

were pioneers of progress and it was then—as it still is 

—an inspiration to work with them. It soon got to be 


So. 


part 


those 


a common country saying about The Progressive 
Farmer, “You can tell by a man’s farm whether he 
reads it or not.” And realizing the truth of Washing- 


“Example is more prevalent than precept,” 
farm- 


ton’s saying, 
we published reports of what many progressive 
ers all over the South were doing. 

We also to visit other sections 
tries in order to give our readers reports of what their 


resolved and com- 


farmers were doing. We took the census statistics, 
compared the earnings of Northern and Southern 
farmers, and found Southern farmers $500 behind. 


Consequently The Progressive Farmer adopted ‘the 
battle cry: “$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer.’ A trip through several Western states 
was undertaken to bring out the fact that we were not 
using enough horsepower and machinery. “Western 
farmers are making more money than we are because 
they are running their brains with. two, four, 
horse-power, instead of one-horsepower,” we declared. 
“We need more cavalry farmers instead of all infantry 
farmers.” Trips to Ireland, England, France, and 
Denmark also brought to our readers the best ideas 
and most progressive methods used by farmers in these 
countries. 


or Six 


The importance of richer lands as the foundation of 
good farming we constantly emphasized. Meanwhile, 
new discoveries for inoculating legumes enabled them 


~ 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “MY GARDEN” 


POEM as dainty as the daintiest of gar- 

dens is found in the following ten lines, 
now fast becoming classic :— 

A garden is a lovesome spot, God wot! 

Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 


Ferned grot 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
'Tis very sure ,Gqd walks in, mjne. 
; —Thomas Edward Brown. 
ae ce 40 nil. 8 
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rule 
to get in touch and keep in touch with all other fighters 


Redding 
S. Newman in South Carolina, and 


scighior as ourselves.”—Frederick Ww. 
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to grow where this had been previously thought impos- 
sible. Clover enthusiasts, vetch and al- 
falfa enthusiasts began to appear in every community 
People began look amazement at aftet 
clover. The “ crop system” began to give way to a 
wiser program “Food, Feed, Fertility First,’ 
or Livestock, and Legumes.” The crusade for 
the extermination cattle ticks in which Dr. Butlet 
had been an outstanding leader was pushed to comple- 
tion. He emphasized the fact that the South 
could grow hogs as cheaply as the West. 


Credit to Our Readers 


EANWHILE, The 


active in the fight to provide 


enthusiasts, 


to with corn 
one 
of and 
“Lime, 


of 


also 


Farmer was also 
in every county a 


Progressive 


whole-time farm demonstration agent, a whole- 
time home demonstration agent, a whole - time 
county superintendent of schools, and a_ whole- 
time health officer. We also took an aggressive part 


in the fight for boys’ club work, for coédperative mar 
keting of farm crops, and for the organization of farm 
women. The Farmer pioneer in 
establishing strongly localized special editions in charge 
of a competent authority in each important section of 
the South—a edition, a Alabama edi 
tion, a Mississippi and a Carolinas-Vir- 
edition. In Mrs. Hutt we employed the first whole 
Southern farm women 
was also the first 
South to expose the patent medicine 
all 
first 


Progressive was a 


Texas Georgia- 


Valley edition, 
ginia 
time home economics 
had had. The 
farm paper in the 
humbug and 
just our paper 
the reliability of 
not now time 
the great 
rural progress. 


editor 
Progressive Farmer 
advertising, 
guarantee to subscribers 
But of these there 
Next week [I may 
Southern 


refuse patent medicine 
to 
all its advertising. 
detail. 


ahead of 


as Was 


to speak in 
yet 


is 


write on tasks us in 


And in concluding this article I only wish to reiterate 
that I am not claiming credit for what has been accom 
plished. I am only for the encouragement 
of all of us, the remarkable progress Southern farming 
The Pro- 
I wish to pass it 
all 


whatever 


reporting, 


In so far 
credit, 


has made in twenty-five years. as 
deserves any 
And I am 
in that 
has been principally due to the inspira- 
tion received from the great, eager, aspiring, 
seeking multitude of 400,000 Southern farm 
who make up what we like to call our great “Progres- 


Farmer Family.” 


oe se Me 
A Book to Get: ““O. Henry Prize Stories” 


OST of to spend much time 
reading stories It 
always a gamble to whether the story is 
worthwhile or not. But when a competent committee 
picks out the best and most interesting short stories of 
the preceding year, are brought out 


gressive Farmer 


on to my associates sure ny associates 


me worthy work 


done 


would join 


we have 


saying 


progress 
families 


us are too busy 


in the papers and magazines. 


Is as 


and these stories 


in book form, then that volume is a welcome one. 
Consequently we are glad to commend to Progressive 
Farmer readers “O. Henry Memorial Award Prize 


Stories for 1923” (Doubleday, Page & Co., 

(Note: 
ping 
clearly 
Farmer 


N. Y., $2). 
this book may do so by clip- 
and address very 
The Progressive 


Anyone wishing 
this notice, 
the margin, 


the price 


to buy 
his name 


to 


out printing 


and forwarding 


mentioned.) 
e 
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on 
with 


Sa 
The Beauty of Hollyhocks 


AVE you noticed the blossoming hollyhocks re- 
cently—brilliant and showy masses of flowers, 
pink, red, crimson, scarlet, cream color, and many 
other shades? We see them at this season with- 
out wishing that every Southern farm family would 
plant a few hollyhock seed not only in the regular 
flower garden but also in backyards, around barnlots, 
and in other places where jimson, burdock, nightshade, 
lamb’s quarter, and other unsightly weeds are so often 
seen. ’ 
If we really prefer hollyhocks to weeds, 
plant a few hollyhock seed this summer ? 


se oe we 
A Thought for the Week 


HEOLOGIANS may write huge folios of inter- 

minable degmatics, they may enlarge to infinity 

their personal inferences from single texts, and 
so may foist into our temples their own idols, of the 
forum, of the theatre, and of the cave; nevertheless, 
it remains certain that the great, eternal, essential 
truths of Christianity are few and simple, so few we 
simple that they may be writtén upon the palm of the 
hand. “They ask me for seerets of salvation,” said 
St. Francis de Sales. “For myself I know no secrets 
but this—to love God with all our, he “Fare apd oye, 





never 


why not 
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The Progrésstve “Fariner 


Some Feeding and Breeding Lessons 


Mineral Matter Again 


READER says that a friend of his told him that 
Dr. Butler recommended mixing acid phosphate 
and salt and keeping it before cattle at all times. 


Dr. Butler is now in Europe, but we know his views 
on the subject so well that we feel safe in giving them 
during his absence. He has often 
stated that it is not necessary to 
have limestone land in order to 
produce livestock with good bone. 
If the grass is not rich in mineral 
matter because of its deficiency in 
the soil, it is practicable to supple- 
ment that in the feed by allowing 
the animals ready access to a mix- 
ture of salt and acid phosphate. 
The acid phosphate commonly used 
as a fertilizer is all right and should be mixed with 
Either equal parts of 





TAIT BUTLER 


common salt in equal parts. 
hardwood ashes, charcoal, and salt, or equal parts of 
charcoal, acid phosphate, and salt, or equal parts acid 
phosphate and salt may be used. The mixture should 
be kept in a box placed in the pasture so that the cattle 
may take such mineral matter as they desire. The 
box should be covered in such a way as to protect the 
mineral matter from rain. 
lee) & 
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Lessons for Southern Cow Owners From 
One Association 


‘[ « Fairfax County, Virginia, Cow Testing As- 
sociation No. 1, which was started in 1919, 
reveals each year more and more the value of a 

cow testing association to the milk producer. The 
results obtained by this association have brought out 
very clearly that one or two years’ testing show what 
your cows are, but that continued testing is necessary 
to get the greatest production and the greatest profit 
from them. 

Four years ago this association had an average 
yearly production of 6,000 pounds of milk and less 
than 250 pounds of butterfat. The average production 
has increased each year until last year the average 
production for the 623 cows in the association was 
8,066 pounds of milk and 323.7 pounds of butterfat. 


What One Cow Did 


URING 1922 “Sadie,” a grade Holstein owned 
by Ben Middleton of Herndon, Va., produced 
18,490 pounds of milk and 838.45 pounds of but- 


ter. This made her the champion grade cow of the 
South and the second highest grade cow in the world. 
Not satisfied with this, in 
1923 “Sadie” made her place 
of honor more secure. She 
produced 23,157 pounds of 
milk and 1,144.9 pounds of 
butter. 

It is very interesting to 
note the profit “Sadie” gave 
She was on pasture 214 days, 





her owner in 1923. 
besides which she consumed :— 


5,182 pounds of corn silage 

777 pounds of beet pulp 

2,133 pounds mixed clover hay 

6,803 pounds of a commercial dairy feed. 
During her cow-test year the cost of roughage, in- 
cluding pasture, was $67.86 and the cost of her grain 
$187.72, making a total feed bill of $255.58. 


Her milk was shipped to Washington, D. C., and at 
the average price of $3.24 per 100 pounds brought a 
total income of $702.72, leaving a profit over feed 
costs of $447.14. She showed a return of $2.75 for 
every $1 worth of feed she consumed. She had a feed 
cost of 30 cents per pound of butterfat and $1.18 per 
100 pounds of milk. To make 100 pounds of milk, she 
consumed, outside of pasture; 24 pounds of silage, 3.6 
pounds of beet pulp, 9.8 pounds of hay and 31.4 pounds 
ef grain. Feed consumed while she was dry was 
included. 


The remarkable part about her record is that she 
was run as a strictly dairy proposition to make money 
on her milk. She was run right with the rest of the 
herd and was not kept under artificial conditions to 
make a record. The only difference was that she was 
milked three times daily for part of the year, and fed 
a little beet pulp. Unquestionably, if she had been 
milked three times daily for the whole year and forced 
at all, she would have done still better. It might also 
be. added that her, 4 aughter was the high two-year-old 
forthe ‘year, making ‘10,903 pounds of milk and 457.50 
pounds, of butter in ten’ months. This is better than 
“Sadie” did at the same age. 





Edited by TAIT BUTLER 
High-producing Cows Pay Best 


HERE is one great lesson every dairyman should 

get from the four years’ work of this asso- 

ciation. That lesson is this: /t is the highest 

producing cows that always give the greatest profit 

both in milk production and in the value of thet 
progeny. 

The cow with the biggest “feed bill’ returned the 
biggest profit above cost. The low producer with small 
capacity for feed was not the profitable cow. It was 
the large producer with enormous capacity and insa- 
tiable appetite that gave the greatest profit. The fol- 
lowing chart proves this conclusively :— 

50 Highest Cows in Butterfat Production Compared with the 

50 Lowest 


BUTTER FAT a 

Lbs 
ONES 
te aa 185.0 


FEED COST 
ad $165.73 


See IR 99.53 


VALUE ABOVE FEED COST 


50 Highest Cows MME SRR 82 $258.12 
50 Lowest Cows “mat 52.44 


Although it cost considerably less to feed the low 
producers, each of the fifty high cows returned to her 
owner a protit above feed cost of $258.12. The fifty 
low producers returned a protit above feed cost of 
$52.44 apieee. Each high producer made her owner 
$258.12 a year. Each low producer earned $52.44 a 
year for her owner. 





50 Highest Cows 





50 Lowest Cows 











50 Highest Cows 





50 Lowest Cows 

















Judged by any test, this report shows that the cheap- 
est milk was obtained from the highest producing cows 
that consumed large amounts of feed. Let us see how 
much feed was consumed to produce 100 pounds of 
milk by high producers (cows producing 15,000 pounds 
of milk a year), and by low producers (cows produc- 


ing 2,500 pounds of milk a year). Here are the 


figures :— 
FEED REQUIRED TO PRODUCE 100 LBS. MILK 
By high producing cows By low producing cows 
(15,000 Ibs. milk a year) (2,500 Ibs. milk a year) 
43 Ibs. silage 223 -lbs. silage 


68.4 Ibs. hay 


14.5 lbs. hay 
5 55.8 Ibs. grain 


32.5 lbs. grain 


3 
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Which group. was the “money maker” and which the 


“money waster?” 


Calves by Purebred Sires Beat Record of Dams 
Bos normal cow should produce a calf every 


year. The high producers produce valuable calves 
while the low producers’ calves are worthless. 
Take, for instance, “Sadie’s” daughter that completed 
a record of 457 pounds of butter in ten months as a 
This record was better than the record 
The calf was sired 


two-year-old. 
“Sadie” made at the same age. 
by a purebred bull and has every possibility of exceed- 
ing the production of her great dam. 

Every member of this cow testing association is an 
advocate of purebred sires. In the past year there 
were fifty-seven cows sired by purebred bulls that 
had full-year records and whose dams also had a full 
year's record to compare them with. Here are the 


results :— 
Dams Daughters’ Increase 
Milk v wits eanwekoee’ 8,499 9,712 1,213 
Butterfat 328.4 392.6 64.2 


Thus it is clearly shown that in profit both from 
milk and from calves the high producers pay best every 
time. And this, let us remember, is not a theoretical 
case but is the result of four years’ work of a group 
of dairymen in Fairfax County, Va. 

A great many dairymen have good cows but don’t 
know it. If these men would only feed their cows 
liberally and judiciously they would be completely sur- 
prised at the results. Two fundamental rules of good 
dairying need to be kept constantly in mind :— 

(1) Feed your cows so they will make money for 
you every day. (2) Use a good purebred sire that will 
cause your herd to improve every year. 
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Summer Care of Pastures 


HE growing of cultivated crops, in addition to 
other farm duties, makes the summer season a 
very busy one. However, if the acres that are 
producing pasture are to be improved, their carrying 
capacity increased, and the largest possible returns 


secured from this portion of the farm, the pastures 
must have attention during the summer. 

Probably the greatest limiting factor for pasture 
improvement during the summer is over-grazing. An 
over-grazed pasture cannot be a profitable pasture, 
and improvement under these conditions is simply out 
of the question. 


The grazing of the proper number of animals insures a 
continual plant growth as much of the grazing season 
as the varieties of pasture plants used in the pasturc 
will permit. Under favorable moisture condition, the 
backbone plants of southern and southwestern pastures, 
Bermuda, paspalum, carpet grass, mesquite, and buffalo 
grasses will grow throughout this season. The fresh 
new growth is the part of the plant that is most pala- 
table to the animal, and it is the growing portion of 
the plant that is rich in vitamines, mineral matter, and 
the other food nutrients. 


The pasture plants should make growth enough to 
cover and shade the ground. The leaves are the 
laboratories for the manufacture of plant food, and 
if these are destroyed by over-grazing, no food will 
be manufactured. The growth of the grasses in any 
pasture, and consequently the amount of grazing avail- 
able, will vary in direct proportion to the area of leaf 
surface. Moisture conservation during this season is 
very important. If the plants shade the ground and 
keep it cool, moisture will be conserved in the same 
way that a dust mulch conserves the moisture in a 
cultivated field. 

The number of animals a given pasture will graze 
will depend on the type of soil, the pasture plants, kind 
and age of animals grazed, and the season. The num- 
ber used on a pasture should be so regulated as to 
allow sufficient plant growth for goed forage produc- 
tion and at the same time prevent overproduction. 
It is a safe rule to have a small enough number of 
animals on the pasture so there will be sufficient forage 
available for the animals to eat all the grass they can 
consume and be full and quiet in the shade by 8 or 9 
o’clock in the morning. 


During dry spells and when there are indications of 
the pasture being over-grazed, a part of the stock 
should be moved to other pastures. Silage or some 
other cheap roughage should be fed to supplement the 
pasture, or some of the animals should be disposed of 
3v following this method of grazing, the desirable 
pasture plants will be able to reseed or establish them- 
selves and the sod or turf will grow better year after 
year. 

Next to over-grazing, the most important thing in 
pasture improvement work is to prevent the growth 
of undesirable plants. On areas that will permit, there 
is no cheaper or more satisfactory method for eradi- 
cating undesirable pasture plants than by the use of 
a mower. Practically all of the weed crops will be 
killed out by systematically mowing the pastures each 
year. The mower can be run in the pasture any time. 
but by using it on the pasture when the fields are too 
wet to be cultivated, the men and teams can be kept 
busy and the pastures will be improved materially. 

Sufficient shade should be provided for the comfort 
of the animals, but an excess of shade prevents the 
maximum production of forage. Bushes, sprouts, un- 
dergrowth, and worthless trees should be removed. 
The latter part of July and August is the most effec- 
tive time of the year to kill these pests. Bushes cut at 
this season or trees girdled will give little trouble 
from sprouts. 


If the pasture area can be divided into two or more 
pastures, the grazing of the animals can be handled to 
better advantage. All classes. of animals enjoy 4 
change of pasture. By moving the herds or flocks 
from one pasture to another, a rotation system of 
grazing can be practiced and a maximum yield of 
forage will be produced. 


It is an excellent plan to reserve.one pasture during 
the growing season and allow the plants to make a 
good growth to be utilized in the fall or early winter. 
An abundance of forage at that time of the year will 
put flesh on the animals rapidly, start them in the 
winter in a vigorous condition, and reduce materially 


the winter feed bills. GEO. S. TEMPLETON, 
Animal Husbandman, Mississippi Experiment Station. 
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CCORDING to recent report, the wool trade in the 

range states has been very quiet. Only a com 
paratively small per cent of the clip has been sold, as 
wool dealers and mill representatives seem unwilling 
to pay the prices demanded by growers. Sales in the 
main have been confined largely to the immediate re- 
quirements of the mills. They have ranged from 40 
to 42 cents, although in Texas some contracted twelve 


months wool has sold for 46 cents a pound. a 
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Ample Power for Quick 
Economical Threshing 


Fordson Power is never more appre- 
ciated than at harvest time when 
threshing must be handled on the 
most economical basis to insure satis- 
factory profits. 


On thousands of farms this year Ford- 
son Tractors will furnish the power for 
quick, thorough and economical thresh- 
ing. Fewer men with Fordson Power 
will thresh more grain at a lower cost. 
Bigger grain profits will result. 


And with the threshing done Fordson 
Power is ready to bale hay, grind feed, 
fill the silo, saw wood, handle your fall 
plowing, etc., all ata big saving in time 
and money. On farm jobs of ever 
description and for all belt work, Ford. 
son Power proves the most profitable 
farm investment you can make. 































































































































































































Now—before harvest—is the time to 
buy your Fordson. See your nearest 
authorized Ford dealer today. 


Ford fotor tor Gompany, 


igan 


CARS -TRUCKS-TRACTORS 
See the Nearest Authorized Ford Dealer 
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How 


tne Progressive Farmer 


and When to Use Arsenate 


Details on Dusting for Boll Weevil Control Given By Expert 
By FRANKLIN SHERMAN 


ULL details are given in Farmers’ 
3ulletin 1329 of U. S. Department 

of Agriculture, and also in North 
Carolina Extension Circular 137, as to 
how and when to apply calcium arsenate 
for weevils; secure 
one or both from 
county agent or by 
writing to the 
sources. We will 
here touch only 
upon the “high 
spots,” as indicated 
by the questions 
farmers most fre- 
quently ask. 
“How about it if it rains?” 
does rain sometimes; it may cause 
to repeat an application occasionally. 
Dodge showers as best you can; you 
may even dust during light rain. It is 
common experience that dusting pays a 
higher protit per $1 invested in a ramy 





MR 


SHERMAN 


Yes, it 
you 


season than in a dry season. Enough 
said, 
“What about night work?’ The di- 


rections say “dust only when the air is 
calm and the plants moist.” It is true 
that these conditions are usually better 
filled at night than in the day; but of- 
ten one may do all his dusting in early 
evening or early morning; say from 5 
p. m. to 10 p. m. and from 3 a. m. to 8 
a.m. Such periods give much daylight 
dusting. One farmer’s acreage may be 
small enough so that all dusting can be 
done in daylight hours. Another farmer 
may have such large acreage that it 
would be best to arrange in advance 
with certain chosen workmen to take 
their turn at all-night dusting. We 
haven’t encountered anything impossible 
about it. : 
“What about dusting machines break- 
wg So does your auto, yet 
you it or get another; you 


What 


Planting the Fall Crop of 
Cabbage 


EASE teli me (1) when to plant 
cabbage seed for the fall and win- 
ter crop, (2) what varieties to plant, 
(3) what fertilizer to use, and (4) when 
to set the plants.” 

1. Sow seed now 
and make -another 
sowing three or four 
weeks later. 

2. Plant Late Flat 
Dutch, Late Drum- 


down ?” 
repair 





head, Early Sum- 
mer, Danish Ball 
Head. 


Cc. L. NEWMAN 


3. Use 1,000 pounds 
per acre of 8-5-5 on clay land and the 
same amount of 8-5-7 on sandy land. 
Topdress with 300 to 400 pounds nitrate 
of soda when heads first begin to form. 


4.Do not Iet the plants become 
crowded in seedbed. Set when four 
to six inches high. This should be in 


late July or early August from seed 
sowed about the middle of June. 


Rutabagas Should Pay 


m HAT time should rutabaga turnips 
be sowed and what fertilizer 
should I use on sandy loam soil?” 


In the lower North Carolina Pied- 
mont counties rutabagas may be sowed 
from the middle of July to the middle 
of August. One successful grower sows 
when Elberta peaches are ripe. The 
rutabaga should be a profitable crop, es- 
pecially in the South. In recent years 
they have been shipped into the Caro- 
linas and sold at 5 cents a pound and 
higher. Col. J. C. Stribling of Pendle- 


mustn't 
miracle. 
know where 
We admit 


expect your machine to be a 
It is well to have spare parts, 
you can quickly get 
this matter of break- 
age to be of the irritating 
points. We known a few who 
were utterly discouraged by the break- 


or 
them. 
one most 


have 


ages and gave up the methed, yet for 


every one such, we have known several 


who went through it all right. 


“When should dusting begin?” WHEN 
10 PER CENT OF THE SQUARES 


ARE BEING ,PUNCTURED. This 
much disputed point is for your safe 
amd economical guidance. In our ob- 


servation every case in which this point 
was followed has given profitable re- 
turns; several cases in which dusting 
began before that point was reached 
did not give a profit. It is a matter of 
making your invested $1 do its duty 
with the greatest certainty. A man who 
has had much experience in directing 
dusting work, which in some cases was 
begun before that 10 per cent point was 
reached, writes me that he feels that it 
is not advisable to begin dusting be- 
fore the 10 per cent point is reached. 


We are of the same opinion. Some- 
times that point is not reached until 
your crop is “made”; in that case you 
do not dust at all; and you save your 


poison and machines for use next year; 
sometimes that point is not reached un- 
til in August, in which case you have 
saved one, two, or perhaps three appli- 
cations. As long as the puncturing re- 
mains below 10 per cent, it seems to be 
virtually harmless, especially, if your 
cotton is as good and prolific as it ought 
to be by cultural methods. When the 
puncturing does reach 10 per cent, then 
begin (if the crop is not yet “made” as 
already indicated); and the earlier in 


the season that point is reached the more 
certain will be your profits from proper 
dusting. 

In North Carolina both 
1923 the dusting-pomt of 10 per cent 
puncturing was reached, in the fields 
which needed it at all, on an average, 
from July II to 25. Then we began the 
dusting. That's vastly different from 
dusting from the time you see the first 
weevils,—and it very much more 
considerate of your pocket-book. 


“How many dustings should be 
given?” This depends largely on when 
you begin; if you have begun prema- 
turely it may take seven or eight. If 
you began just right it should not (in 
our experience to date in North Caro- 
lina) take more than six. If the dusting 
point is reached in your field relatively 
late, you may need only two or, three 
dustings. In our own tests the number 
of applications has varied from three to 
Quit when crop is “made” or as- 


in 1922 and 


is 


six. 
sured. 
“What if infestation runs beyond 10 per 
cent before I begin?” Not a hopeless 
case at all. Get this idea: 10 per cent 
of squares punctured does not mean 
10 per cent of your crop destroyed, 
not at all, it may not decrease your crop 
in the slightest. It might even reach 20 
per cent and yet by proper dusting you 
may get a “full normal” crop so far as 
either you or I know. We know of, one 
fine case on this point :—in 1922 we vis- 
ited®a farmer in Anson County who had 
a splendid crop in prospect; in mid- 
July 20 per cent of his squares were 
punctured by weevil; the dusting point 
had been reached and far passed in his 
16-acre field well before it was reached 
in most fields’ He then (at 20 per cent 


puncturing) began energeticand proper 
dusting, and in his own words, 
picked 21 bales of cotton from the 16 
acres dusted.” Very likely he would 
have gotten another bale or two if dust- 
ing had been begun at the 10 per cent 
point; yet his experience was 
successful even though he did not b 
dusting until 20 per cent of the squares 
were punctured; but he had a vigorous 
growth of cotton to begin with and he 
dusted well when he got at it. 

“What about patch dusting?” This 
refers to the dusting of only certain 
parts of a field when that part needs it 
but when the whofe field does not need 
it. It is often properly and profitably 
employed. You or your watchful work- 
men will know which “patch” or “spot” 
or “side” or “end” of a field is mot 
infested. When any considerable por- 
tion reaches that 10 per cent point, dust 
that part even if you do not dust th: 
whole field. We are informed of a large 
operator who has been dusting succ: 
fully for years, yet has never 
his entire acreage in any one year 


“LE 
we 


highly 


dusted 


“Does dusting pay?” Yes—when done 
advised, it pays. It pays to feed 
livestock, but you can easily overdo it, 
can easily do it wrongly and waste- 
fully; you may easily waste money on 
feeding. Just so you may dust wrongly, 


as 


wastefully, and without profit, or you 
may dust rightfully, accurately, and 
protitably. The 54 fair tests in this state 
now in our records show an average 


net profit, after deducting all costs, of 
about $20 per acre on the standard dust- 
poison method. The one most profitable 
test of all of them, gave a net profit of 
over $100 per acre, but that is only one 
out of the lot. On general average in 
all tests, it has returned about $4 for 
each $1 invested; each $1 thus return- 
ing itself and $3 besides. That is pretty 
good profit. 


Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


ton, S. C., has grown more than 600 
bushels per acre on his Anderson Coun- 
ty farm. 

Mellow sandy loam soil suits ruta- 
bagas when it is well prepared. Stable 
manure should be worked in now. Sow 
the seed half an inch deep in rows two 
feet apart, using one to one and one- 
half pounds of seed per acre and thin 
to 8 to 12 imches in the drill, one plant 
to the hill. Use 500 to 800 pounds of 
fertilizer analyzing 8-4-6 and when the 
roots are the size of hen’s eggs topdress 


with 200 pounds nitrate of soda. Keep 
free of weeds and watch out for cab- 
bage worms and harlequm or calico 
bugs. 


Pearl Millet Not Dangerous 
Feed 


HAVE been told that pearl millet 
(ho-se millet) fed at certain times is 
a dangerous feed. When can it be fed?” 


There is less danger as a rule in feed- 
ing pearl millet than im feeding sor- 
ghum. I have fed it at all stages of 
growth, from a foot high to 12 feet 


-high and from young succulent leaves 


to rather hard stalks that were matur- 
ing seed. I have never had any trouble 
from feeding it to any kind of livestock, 
though trouble may come if this or any 
similar plant is fed suddenly in large 
quantities to animals not accustomed to 
such feed. In beginning to feed this 
coarse grass and in leaving it out of the 
feed, the change should be gradual. 
Stock have been killed by many kinds 
of feed. This may happen when kinds 
they are not acctistémed to are fed sud- 





denly in large quantities. I have known 
them to be killed by alfalfa hay, corn 
fodder, soybean hay, and even corn and 
oats, but these are exceptions. There is 
less danger in feeding pearl millet hay or 
forage than im feeding German millet to 
horses, and practically no danger at all 
when fed to cows. Pearl millet does 
not make good hay but yields heavy 
crops when cut and fed green when two 
to four feet high. Three or more cut- 


tings may be made. Sudan grass is 
superior for hay. 
The Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C., will send you a free 
bulletin on millets on request. 


Late Tomatoes and 
Snapbeans 


“PDLEASE tell me when to start to- 
mato plants and when to plant 
suap beans for market just before 
frost.” ¥ i 
Start tomato plants fromseed im June 
and set when-10 to 12 inches tall, cov- 
ering three-fourths of the plant. Bunch 
beans mature in from 60 to 80 days 
from planting. Consequently the seed 
should be planted at 10-day imtervals 
beginning about the middle of August, 
assuming that the first killing frost will 
oceur about November 1. 


Fertilize Asparagus Now 
“ETJOW much fertilizer and of what 
analysis is suitable for my aspara~ 

gus now that cutting has stopped?” 
Max 1,200 pounds acid phosphate, 600 
pounds nitrate of soda, and 200 pounds 


of muriate of potash, and apply not less 
than 800 pounds per acre—1,000 to 1,500 
poynds per acre would be better. Keep 
the asparagus free of weeds through 
the summer. The care taken of the as- 
paragus from now until frost will be 
the measure of next year’s crop. 


How to Sterilize Privy Can 


“| HAVE a standard sanitary privy 

but have not solved the problem of 
disinfecting the can after it is emptied 
How would a 1 to 800 solution of corro- 
sive sublimate do?” 

The corrosive sublimate, if applied 
to all parts of the interior of the can, 
will give good disinfection, but the 
method is troublesome. You will find 
burning the inside of the can an easy 
and quick method of disinfection. Spray 
or sprinkle the inside wall of the « 
with enough kerosene oil to make a 
thin layer. Then strike a match and 
drop it in the can. The free use of dr 
earth, ashes, or slaked lime will great-y 
help in keeping the cans clean. 


Locusts Do Not Poison Black- 
bernes 
“WE HAVE a big blackberry crop, 
but the locusts have laid eggs om 
them and we have been told that 
poisons them, making them dangerous 
for canning. Is this correct?” 


this 


This question has come to us a great 
many times during the past few weeks. 
There is not the slightest danger of eat- 
ing blackberries om which the locusts 
have laid eggs or where they have eaten 
some of the berries, Neither is there ay 
danger im cannimg such berries. Ne 
harm whatsoever will result from using 
them. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











Just Common Folks 
OD’S idea of society is the mass; man 
wants a clique. Man goes on the as- 

sumption that a few are better than 
many. Nature asks of man one ques- 
tion, “What are 
you?” Society quer- 
ies, “Who are you, 
and what have 
you ‘ae 


It was Lincoln 


must have loved the 
common people, for 
he made so many <i 
them.” We have 
false ideas of greatness. 





DB. HULLAND 


Jesus saw some “big people” giving 
money in the temple, who were giving 
just for show. He told them about a 


poor widow casting in all that she had, | 


and said that the woman was greater in 
character. That truth bit into their 
hearts, and they wanted to kill him. 

In America we cannot stick too closely 
to the doctrine of Burns: “The rank is 
but the guinea’s stamp; the man’s the 
gowd for a’ that.” 

Who discovered butter by churning, 
or built the first fire, or domesticated a 
horse, or milked a cow? We would like 
to know, but their names are not known. 
They belong to that great mass of com- 
mon people who lived their lives in de- 
cency, industry, and honor. 

Greatness, after all is said, is the 
greatness of goodness. If you are as 
good as you can be, you can hold up 
your head with anyone else. 

Uncommonness in character does not 
include the talented and weak whose 
“didoes” scandalize decent society, but 
the people who are uncommon in their 
decency and behavior. 

President McKinley, visiting a town, 
asked to meet their first citizen. He 
was ushered into the presence of a one- 
armed veteran of the Civil War, whose 
only source of income was a pension of 
$12 a month. He was first in character, 
or believed to be. 

The distinguished citizens in your com- 
munity may not be the ones who have 
been born into a place and position in 
society; but it is likely that they are the 
unknown father and mother in the un- 
known home, rearing for decency and 
God some unknown children whose char- 
acters will become the backbone of the 
next generation. 

Real greatness is often unknown, save 
to God, and the very few who can ap- 
preciate worth. 

Never despair if your name has only 
three entrances into the local paper— 
birth, marriage, death. If it proves to 
be the birth of someone of goodness, the 
marriage of a real man or woman, and 
the death of a soul that will be missed, 
it is enough newspaper notoriety for a 
saint. 

In the hearts of the men who toil, and 
the women who work and so often suf- 
fer, Nature has lodged the keeping of 
the ark of human liberty. 

We must not fail. Though life is 


often hard; though the returns from our | 


labor is sometimes meager; though 
grafters may build their tinseled doll- 
houses out of the rewards of our labor— 
their day is brief. Honesty, sincerity 
character, worth—these great things | 
flourish and, at last, come to their coro- 
nation. 


Favorite Bible Verses 
(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 
For what shall it profit a man, if he 

shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?—-Mark. 8:36. 


Wisdom is the principal thing: there- 
fore get wisdom: and with all thy get- 
ting, get patecemndines-Peoveriag 4 ae 


who said “God } 

































































The picture shows the way a 
Willard Threaded Rubber Battery 
is insulated. 


See how the Threaded Rubber is 
placed between the plates of the 
battery, to prevent leakage of 
electrical current from one plate 
to another. 


In a battery built by the usual 
method, the plates, if of good 
quality, will outlast the insulation. 
Then, either the battery will have 
to be discarded long before its time, 
or reinsulated at considerable cost. 


Threaded Rubber saves you this 
expense because it is rubber. Rub- 
ber is not affected by battery acid 
and the Threaded Rubber Insula- 
tion in your Willard Battery can 
be depended upon to last for the 
entire life of the plates. 


Right Here’s Where You Save 


Willard Service Stations will 
replace this insulation without 
charge if it does not. 


So in buying a Willard Threaded 
Rubber Battery, you can deduct 
from the price you pay, the dollars 
you save on reinsulating. 





And you save on recharging too, 
for the records of Willard Service 
Stations show that this battery 
requires less recharging and only in 
occasional cases any minor repairs. 





Another big advantage. 


Besides saving you money, a 
Willard Threaded Rubber Battery 
always comes to you brand new. 
Willard Service Stations receive 
this battery CHARGED Bone- 
Dry. The acid is not added until 
the battery is sold. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





Radio users write for Willard Booklet, 





‘“‘Better Results From Radio.” 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 









Buy the 0 S-S | 





trace MEL 0 3 ‘S 


REG. U. BS. PAT. OFF. 


AND ADD $9.50 TO YOUR PROFITS 
FROM EACH COW THIS SUMMER 


$ 8.00 for 6 gal. cans 

$15.00 for 15 gal. drum 
DELIVERED VIA PREPAID FREIGHT. Send 
check or money order and deduct 2% discuunt 
First gin jusgand dairymen ecdering a drum wi 7 be 
REE a quart Sprayer for applying. GUAR 
ANTEED TO RID YOUR COWS OF FLEES AND 
GNATS or money promptly refunded. Write for 
So-Bos-So Kilfly More-Mik Folder It's f.e 
Very attractive proposition for salesmen 


H. E. Allen Mfg. Co., Inc., Carthage, N. = 










































HAIL INSURANCE! 
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There’s a Home Agent near you, 





Take the risk out of farming by protecting your 
growing crops with a Hail Policy in America’s Larg- 
est and Strongest Company. 












Or Write 

















P. O. Box 75 





The Home Insurance Company of New York 
BEN J. SMITH, Genera! Agent, 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, June 30.—Have you sent 
in the photograph of your farm 

home for our $25 prize contest? If not, 
better mail it today. Look up details 
in the May 31 
Woman's Issue. 

Tuesday, July 1. 
—If you have the 
misfortune to get 
water spots on your 
silk dress, sponge 
it all over with a 
damp cloth or hold 
it in the steam of a 
teakettle until moist, 
then press it. 

Wednesday, July 2. 
upon us. Canning the 
fruit juices in glass jars for mak- 
into jelly at your leisure is one 
way to save time. 

Thursday, July 3.—In 
automobile today ready to go to the 
festivities tomorrow, use soap sparingly 
and that of the mildest. Be very care- 
ful to rinse well with clear water or the 
finish of the car will gradually lose its 
luster. 





MRS. HUTT 


Canning time is 
surplus 


washing the 


July 4—Independence Day. 
A neighborhood corn roast 
with a patriotic story tell- 
ing hour might be a good 
way to celebrate. 


Friday, 





Saturday, July 5.—It is wise to feed 
the turkeys at the same hour 
every afternoon so they will 
come home to roost 





Sunday, July 6.—What we fear most 
is not today’s trouble; but that which 
may happen tomorrow 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


How I Teach My Family 
Tidiness 


(First Prize Letter) 

HILDREN are natural little imita- 

tors and [I have found from experi- 
ence with my own small brood that the 
quickest and surest way of teaching 
them tidiness is by example. Have a 
place for everything and when you have 
used that article put it away properly. 
And while you are keeping your house 
in order, do not neglect your personal 
appearance. It is entirely unreasonable 
to throw things helter-skelter, go dirty 
and slouchy with your hair uncombed, 
and expect your family to show any 
tendency towards tidiness whatsoever. 











Yes, I often allow them to play in- 
doors and their favorite occupation is 
paper cutting, but with their own small 
broom they carefully clean up the litter 
and arrange things “as nice as mother.” 

An important factor is appealing to 
their natural love of beauty. 
pecially applicable when working in the 
garden. When I plant flowers I show 
them the seed, tell them the names, and 
carefully describe each flower; explain- 
ing how their beauty can be destroyed 
so easily by an unkempt yard. Even the 
two-year-old girl was allowed to place 
a few seeds in the ground this year— 
and this brings in pride of ownership. 
I asstire you they never fail to pick up 
a wind tossed paper, pull a stray weed 
or remove any other trash they think 
might mar the beauty of “their” flow- 
ers. 

Now for 


This is es- 


another member of the 


family who sometimes needs training 
along this line—father. After much 
nagging that did no good whatever, 


, other than make things unpleasant, I've ; 


found the ideal cure. Only one time did } 
four-year-old= son ;call Daiddy’s attez- 


tion to his own red-topped boots neatly | 





cleaned and carefully placed beside his 
father’s which he had for a wonder, put 
away properly this After that 
Daddy always cleaned and put them 
in their allotted place. So, af you are 
very patient, you can by appealing to 
his pride and love of the little ones 
soon fix his habit of example setting 
without anyone suspecting what you are 
doing. 

After writing the above, I sat down 
to think a few minutes in order to de- 
termine which member of my family 
was getting along most rapidly with the 
“lesson” and to my own surprise I 
found that the answer is /. - Besides 
you can readily see how I benefit other- 
wise by teaching them tidiness. 

MRs...J;:T. S. 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES 


The Best Liked Girl I Know 
and Why 


(First Prize Letter) 

OME folks are popular among a few 

people most of the time and some 
ire popular among a lot of the people 
a little of the time, but a person popu- 
lar among most of the people most of 
the time is a decidedly rare object. It’s like 
the old question of fooling folks. “You 
can fool some of the people all of the 
time and all of the people some of the 
time, but you can’t fool all of the peo- 
ple all of the time.” So a person may 
fool folks and be very popular a little 
while, or sort of popular a long while, 
but a person very popular all the 
time isn’t fooling. There is something 
to her. 


once. 











The most popular person I know,— 
one of those rare objects who is popu- 
lar all the time—is only a_ seventeen- 
year-old senior in high school. She is not 
especially pretty—in fact she is not 
pretty at all when you first meet her— 
just a bit attractive. She gets really 
beautiful when you know her better. 
She is not at all brilliant. She rarely 
gets on the honor roll of her class and 
she studies more than the average 
student, too. Her accomplishments are 
not much more than commonplace. She 
plays the piano moderately, paints right 
pretty scenes in oil color, swims, plays 
a pretty good game of tennis, strums on 
the guitar a little, sings soprano or alto 
under persuasion—and as for other ac- 
complishments, they just do not exist. 


The things that have made her loved 
by the whole community in which she 
lives, that have made her a leader in 
her church, school and president of her 
Girl's Hi-Y, that were the cause of her 
being voted as “the best all-round girl,” 
“the girl with the best disposition,” and 
“the most popular girl” in her school 
are (1) unselfishness—she has the most 
unselfish nature T have ever known, (2) 
tact—her thought is always for the 
feelings of others—and (3) charity—in 
the old sense of “love for others.” 


L. W 


| | MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 











Setting Colors 


HE mail carrier looked especially im- 

portant the other day when he drove 
up to the house instead of stopping as 
usual at the post box. 


‘I did not like to leave this parcel at 
the box, Mrs. Phillips,” he explained as 
he handed out a big pasteboard box 
Mrd a fine fat letter. 

“Christmas present; Christmas pres- 
ent!” shouted the children. 

Everyone was smiling as mother got 
her spectacles and sat down in the big 
rocking chair on the screened porch to 
read the letter. We'll tell just what it 





said because it may be helpful to some 
of you. 

“Dear Mother:” it said, “I am send- 
ing you some dresses and dress mate- 
rials for yourself and the children. 
These are pretty shades so I hope you 
will set the colors before you wash 
them. This is the best method of doing 
it so I am told by one home economics 
specialist : 

“Blue, brown, black, soak the gar- 
ment for several hours in salt water. 
No definite amount of salt can be given, 
but two cups salt to one gallon cold 
water will be sufficiently strong for any 
shade, less salt can often be used 
Rinse thoroughly, as the salt will pre- 
vent the soap from making a good suds 
when the garments are washed. 

“Pink and red, use one half cup vine- 
gar to one gallon water. 

“Delicate green, pink, lavender, use one 
tablespoon sugar of lead —(poison)—to 
one gallon water; soak and rinse. Tur- 


pentine diluted with five times the 
amount of water is good for shades of 
purple. 

“New wash materials may be so 


FILET OR CROSS STITCH ALPHABET NUMBER ONE 


This is one of a series of three alphabets. 


treated before cutting thus serving the 
double purpose of setting the color and 
shrinking the cloth. 

“Washing —Do not soak colored gar- 
ments unless it is done to set the color. 
Keep the temperature of the water the 
same throughout the laundering, using 
cold or lukewarm water. Use neutral 
or mild soap substitutes for washing. 
Avoid rubbing. Rinse quickly and 
starch in cold starch which may be tinted 
to restore color to a faded garment. 
Dye soaps may be purchased which will 
tint a faded or light colored garment 
while it is being washed. Shake well 
and dry colored matetials in the shade 
as quickly as possible. 


“Your loving daughter, MARY.” 


THE LITTLEST FOLKS 








This one is par- 
ticularly suitable for the marking of household linens. 











Reading Aloud 


EADING aloud is very fine training 
for a child. It develops the voice, 
the enunciation, the spelling, the love 
of reading and it goes without. saying 


that it adds to the child’s knowledge 
and understanding. 

Children who have memorized poems 
or prose like to read them over and 
over. It may be tiring to the listener 
but the child gradually gets a great deal 
from it. Let him spell out the letters 
or take the words as a whole; either is 
all night. 

But above all things do not help too 
much. How often a little child says, 
“Please leave me alone; I can read this 
by myself.” Do not hurry him by giv- 
ing help unsolicited, for the discovery 
that he can read aloud by himself is one 
of the most important events of his 
life. 


THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 














Perfumes 

HAVE friends who are inordinately 

fond of perfumes, and as with cos- 
metics, thesecan be an accompaniment 
to daintiness or a sign of vulgarity. 
Like every other rule of propriety the 
type and amount of perfume is based 
on the relation of the in- 
dividual to others, The 
delight of one- person 
may mean the discom- 
fort—almost the nau- 
sea—of another. 

I remember a_ very 
nice woman who moved 
into our neighborhood 
once. We liked her at 
first and then, grad- 
ually, we began omit- 
ting her from our little 
gatherings because she 
made us all uncomfort- 
able with her strong 
musk perfume. 

The penetrating, per- 
sistent odor of musk 
should never be used by 
you even though you 
like it yourself. It is said 
of the Empress 
phine, who was exceed- 
ingly fondof musk, that 
though her room was re- 
peatedly scraped and 
painted, it still exhaled 
the odor 40 years after 
her death. 


Jose- 


Very delicate odors 
with clean bodies and 
clean clothes are de- 


lightful. This we can all 
secure by the judicious 
use of soap and water 
with sachet powder, lav- 
ender, orris root or v.0- 
let extract kept in closet 
or drawer’ with the 
clothes. Colognes, toilet water, and per- 
fumes are delightful but only when 
delicate. If there is one thing we poor 
folks cannot afford to buy it is cheap 
perfume, whether that be in soap, toilet 
water, face cream or what not. Like 


other luxuries, let us deny ourselves. 
the pleasure of them altogether, and 
content ourselves with fresh flowers 


and home grown lavender; or else let 
us have a splurge of extravagance and 
get the best. 





TRY IT ON FATHER | 








Orange Tea Biscuit 


WO cups flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 5 teaspoons 
baking powder, about 4 cup milk, orange 
marmalade, 5 tablespoons shortening 


Sift dry ingredients together and work ™ 
shortening; add enough milk to make the 
mixture the right consistency to-roll. Roll 
thin and cut out roads. With biscuit cutter. 
Spread half the rounds with orange marma 
lade, cover with other rounds. Press to 
gether, brush over with milk; and bake 10 
minutes in hot oven. 


/ 
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Planning Work and Play Till 
School Reopens 


ry4s Boys and Girls:— 
Now that school has 
there are several weeks ahead of us be- 
fore school opens again, we shall have 
lots and lots of time on our hands. 
Therefore do you not think it worth- 
while to make some plans for the sum- 
mer? Neither young folks nor grown 
folks accomplish much in life except 
by following plans. Following plans 
simply means deciding what to do and 
how to do it and then doing it the best 
we can at the best time. 


closed and 


We know how necessary it is to feed 
pigs, chickens, cows, etc., a balanced 
ration, if we are to get best returns from 
them. Well, it is just the same way if 
we are to get the most out of our vaca- 
tion. We must have a balanced ration 
of work, play, and study. We must 
have some of all three but not too much 
or too little of any one. 

A great many boys and girls who 
start club work do not carry it through 
to completion. This is a mighty bad 
thing to do and every one of us should 
have enough grit and sticking power to 
finish any good thing that we under- 
take. 

Let’s set aside regular times for our 
project work and let nothing interfere 
with our working out each project just 
as‘ the plans call for it to be done. 

Of course club work will not take all 
or time and we will enjoy it more and 
get more benefit from it if we do some 
playing and reading along with the club 
work. 

We have time now to see whether or 
not our chickens, pig, calf, etc.. are fed 
just right, have green feed or pastur- 
age, have abundant pure water regu- 
larly, and are kept clean of insects and 
free of diseases. In our crop projects, 
we now have time to keep all the weeds 
under control, to thin to the right stand, 
and discover and destroy crop enemies 
before they can do harm. In canning 
projects, we can see that we do all we 
can to: grow the very finest products 
and that we have everything in readi- 
ness when canning-time comes. To 
make a club project a success, we must 
watch it carefully as it comes along and 
learn more and more about it as it de- 
velops. 

Another thing I want to say to you is 
that the summer is a mighty good time 
to do some reading and that there are 
two classes of reading matter that I 
want to recommend to you. One is 
reading about your club projects. There 
are free bulletins on every farm subject 
that tell us how the most successful 
crops are made or how the best and 
most profitable animals are fed and 
managed. Your county agent can have 
them sent you or you can write directly 
to your state club leader. 


The other kind of reading is found 
in history, biography, stories, and tales 
of adventures. I shall never forget the 
two summers I spent in reading under 
a big mulberry tree. My time to read 
was from two to four o’clock in the 
afternoon. My regular schedule was to 
work from about sun-up until noon. 
Then I helped Mother until the dishés 
were washed and the dining-room and 
kitchen made dark to keep the flies out. 
Then I went out to my old home-made 
hickory-frame and white oak-split to 
read. It was in this chair that I read 
“Young Marooners,” “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” “The History of the United 
States.” “Ivanhoe,” “Robin Hood,” and 
all told, about three dozen other books, 


including some of Shakespeare’s plays. . 


I wish every boy or girl who reads The 
Progressive Farmer could have as much 
fun"and “learn as’ much as I did those 
- two, summers. . » UNCLE P. F. 


= 


The Four Books I Like Best 
and Why 


($1 Prize Letter) 
Or ALL the books mentioned in your 


list, I like the Bible and “Treasure 
Island” best. I should also like to men- 
tion Dr. Marden’s books and the Boy 
Scouts of America Handbook. I don't 


believe these four books can be matched. 
They will never grow old, even after a 
hundred readings. 

The reasons I like the Bible are these: 
(1) it is a hero book, with Christ as the 


ideal; (2) it is a fascinating story be- 
cause of the hero’s love, sacrifice, and 
service; (3) it is based on love, the 


only true foundation of a book; (4) it 
uplifts and leads to a better life; (5) it 
is a comfort to the sorrowful; (6) it is 
full of wonderful promises; (7) it 
teaches happiness and brotherly love. 
“Treasure Island” sev- 
eral times, but the more I read it, the 
better I like it. I like it because it is 
built on a spirit of adventure; its lead- 
ing character is young and fills his 
place to the dot; it takes a person away 
from his surroundings and puts him on 
board a ship full of pirates in an ad- 
venturous hunt for gold; it is clean and 
wholesome; it shows a fight to the fin- 
ish against a stronger opponent. 


T have read 


For older boys and girls, Dr. Mar- 
den’s books are as full of ddeals as any 
books I know of. Every young person 
and old should read “How to Get What 
You Want” and others. His books are 
strong, forceful, gripping, and uplifting. 
No library is complete without them. 


“The Boy Scout Manual” is the best 
book I know of for a boy—and men are 
only grown up boys. It teaches boys 
higher ideals, self reliance, and how to 
be real men. It brings the boy in direct 
contact with nature, teaches him to 
stand for right against all odds, to try 
to excel, and never give up. 


> 
These books don’t cost much, yet a | 


boy or a girl will grow to like them bet- 
ter than all the rotten, Wild West fic- 
tion in the country. They will make a 
bigger man of him, also a real Ameri- 
can gentleman. 

L. G. DORSETT. 

Wake County, N. C. 

Editor's 
ing to find a boy or girl who likes good 
books and can give a prompt and frank 
reply each time to the question, “Why 
do you like this book?” This letter an- 
swers this question so well I am 
it will make all our young folks want 
to own the books mentioned. 


Have You Read “Scottish 
Chiefs” > 


($1 Prize Letter) 
EING a farm girl has handicapped 
me to some 
books to read 
would not be 


Note—ZIt ts always intcrest- 


sure 


extent in getting good 
and some I have read 
classified as standard lit- 
erature, but as a rule I have read only 
the best. As a result, I find there are 
only two books in the list you gave that 
I have not read. 


To me, a lover of history and ideal | 


characters, “Scottish Chiefs” is 
most interesting. William Wallace, 
hero, is portrayed as an ideal man, and 
the heroine has a purity of character to 
which any girl could aspire. The love 
theme, 
and wonderful descriptions, tells of the 


love not described in cheaper novels, 
the love that gives up its dearest ob- 
ject in the face of doing wrong. 

If we would read more books like 
this, history would never seem dull. 
Historical novels make live men and 


women we seem to know out of the dull 
characters we study about in history. 

“Scottish Chiefs” holds 
stirs our best impulses, and when once 
read is never forgotten. What more 
could be asked of a book? 

IRMA STEWART (Age 16). 

McLennan County, Texas. 

Editor’s Note—Doesn't this letter 
make every one of you want to read or 
re-read this fine old story? “Scottish 


our 


the | 
the | 


interest, | 


interwoven with historical events | 





Chiefs” has been a favorite with young | 


people for years, 
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21814 

208i—Men’s and Boys’ Union Suit.—Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches chest 
measure. Size 36 requires Z yards 
%-inch material. 


1942—Practical Apron Style.—Cut in sizes 
36, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust meas- 


ure. Size % requires 2% yards %- 
inch material with 6% yards of 
binding. 


1814—Becoming Dress for the Young Miss. 
—It cuts in one piece. Cut in sizes 
8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards %-inch material 
with 2% yards of edging and 1% 
yards of insertion. 
Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 
embroidery, designs, 





Our Pattern Department 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps, 

The summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles,’ 

a. complete. seven-lesson course in 1 

10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
bi 3g bi 2" _ Te fe 





Dress.—Cut in _ sizes 
38, 40, and 42 inches 
Size % requires 1% 


1937—Two-material 
16 years, %, 
bust measure. 
yards 36-inch material with 2 yards 
3%6-inch contrasting color. 


2061—This Dress Cuts in One Piece—note 
the diagram. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires 2% yards 40-inch 
material with 1% yards of lace and 
7% yards of binding. 

2119—One-piece Dress for Full Figures.— 
Cut in sizes 3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 45 yards 40-inch material 
with 1% yards %-inch contrasting 
color. 


dressmaking, etc. rice . 
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‘*WeW ould Have 
No Other Press’’ 


That is the verdict of A. M. 
O’Connor of the stock yards at 
Kamsack, Saskatchewan, with 
reference to the John Deere-Dain 
Pull-Power Press. Mr. O’Connor 
bales from 450 to 600 tons each 
fall. He has tried other makes, but 
none gave the satisfaction of the 


John Deere-Dain 


Pull-Power Hay Press 


He uses a 16 x 18 two-horse 
press. This machine measures up 
to his ideal because with it he can 
bale more hay per hour without 


loss of time or labor. He particu- 
larly recommends: (1) the Pull teature 
which enables you to place the press in 
the center of the stack and bale the entire 
stack without moving the press; (2) the 
positive gear return instead of the anti- 
quated spring; (3) the self-feeder, which 
saves work and allows a larger quantity of 
hay in the pressing chamber. 

The two-horse press is made in three sizes 
—14x 18, 16x 18 and 18 x 22; the one-horse 
makes 14 x 18 bales only, and has hand feed, 
Sold by John Deere dealers. 

Free booklets describe the Dain 








Presses. Write today. Address 
John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask 
P for Booklet RE-63s. c 








Spanish 
Silk Lace 


JUST send your name 
and address — no 
money—and I will send 
this silk lace party dress 
to you. his is a won- 
derful opportunity of 
making an amazing 
saving. Order the A 
dress and compare it £ 
with any similar dress 
and you will realize 
what a tremendous 
bargain you are 
getting. Dress is 
made of Spanish 
silk lace with a 
Venetian under- § 
slip. Has elbow 

length sleeves 
and a silk belt 
set o with a 




















o 18 years; 
women, 32 to 44 bust. 


Gold 
Lace 


All-over gold lace 


ty and evening wear. 
If you want the gold 


ace dress, order 
No. 80. COLORS: 
Gold lace with 


green 

under-slip, or gold 

case with red under- 
ip. 


This dress a’ 
ali-silk lace in 


navy _and brown 
with Venetian under-slip 
to match. The lace is guar- 
anteed to be pure silk. 
This is a remarkable bar- @ 
gain. Order black, navy and brown by Neo. 81. 
DELIVERY FREE 23:24, 72%, nams,s0s 

address—no money. When 
the dress arrives, pay the postman $5.98 for it. We 
have paid . charges, Wear the 
dress at any time. If it is not better than 
posted. return it at our expense and we wil 
ully refund your money. sure to give color and 
size. Order by number given above. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. Dio39 , CHICAGO 














SAVE 
BARBER 


30 DAY TRIAL 























































































770° (12) 


¢ STOUT WOMEN 


HEAVY FIBRE 
SILK 
SPANISH 











Model. 


amazing offer! \ 


genuine Tussah 
, soft shimmering 
material with the new Paris- 
lan Dip Yoke, the latest side 
gussets, new wing 
Sleeves and the charming 
Fiore Sik Spanish ‘Lnce, 
This bewitching! 
0 ip the rage o 
found on the % est et imported 
Note je 


Richly made 
in every detail, the most 
gorgeous dress we 
offered. Your friends will 
admire your exquisite taste 
yas you wear it in days 
time or for evening, « 
think you paid many times 
this sale pr 


Send No Money 


Order 

Pay = arrival only $4. 
eo. If try-on 

J are" not delighted, return 
ra insured mall ane et your 
money bac olor 


Black ao oheeben 
SIZES: 32 to 54 bust. 


WORLD MAIL 
ORDER CO. 





2953 Van Buren St., 


M3756, CHICAGO 








Clemson College 
SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS 


Competitive examinations to fill va- 
cant scholarships in forty-two coun- 
ties will be held on Friday, July U1, 
1924, beginning at 9 a. m., under the 
supervision of the County Superin- 
tendents of Education. 


Four-year scholarships—Open to stu- 
dents desiring to pursue four-year 
college courses in Agriculture. Win 
ners of these scholarships must meet 
fully the requirements for entrance 
into the Freshman Class, 





Two-year scholarships—Open fo stu- 
dents desiring to pursue the Two-year 
course in Agriculture. Common school 
education § sufficient. 


Each 


scholarship is worth $100.00 a 
session 0), 


and free tuition of $40.( 


Membership in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps—R. O. T. C.—is also 
equivalent in money to a scholarship 
during the last two years in college. 


catalogue, application 
information, write 


For 
and other 


THE REGISTRAR, 


CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C. | 
| 


_ Wo sput seeps * 
WITH AN OWENS 
BEAN 
AND PEA 
THRESHER 


In asingle operation the 
Owens Bean and Pea Thresher, with its 
special double cylinderconstruction, will 
remove all beans or peas from the rank- 
est vines without splitting the seeds. 
Durable; immense capacity; large sep- 
arating space— built in six sizes to suit 
every need. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


to 


| 
| 
blanks | 
| 
| 
} 
| 






























Threshing beans and peas 
the Owens way will save 
enough otherwise wasted 
to pay for this practical ma- 
chine in a single season. 

The Owens line has been 
the favorite for over forty 
years—The standard of 
the world. 





y only the Original— 
fully guaranteed. Write to- 
day for free booklet,‘ ‘Bean 
and Pea culture” and 
cata 


J. L. OWENS CO, 
324 Superior St., 





Seven Things to Do in the 
Orchard Now 


OW a crop of cowpeas, soybeans, 
other summer legume the 
chard, or keep up cultivation throughout 


in or- 





the summer. Unless the ground is very 
rich, it will probably 
be best to sow a 
cover crop. 

2. Every fruit 
tree in the orchard 
should be inspected 
once per month, Do 
this in order to dis- 
cover any diseased 
or dying branches. 

saan te They should be cut 
and burned wherever found. 


3. When inspecting the orchard, look 
for water sprouts. Cut them out, 
because they do not serve useful 
but utilize much plant food that 
complete devel- 
fruit 


out 
any 
purpose, 
should go into the 
opment of the tree 

4. Keep up the 
throughout the summer. 
when the crop 
legume 


more 

and 

of 
not 


cultivation 
Do 


harvested, 


grapes 
stop 
is unless a 
is planted as a cover 


summer 
crop. 

markets are flooded with 
there is usually 


When the 
fruit of medium quality, 
good demand for fruit of superior qual 


5. 


ity. Where there is a surplus in the 
home orchard, select the best specimens, 
put in attractive packages, and sell on 
a local market. 

It is not yet too late to thin the 
Pa and winter varieties of apples. Noth- 
ing is to be gained by allowing the 
trees to attempt to mature too much 
fruit. Pull off yg smaller ones. The 
fruit should not be left closer than five 
to seven or eight inches, depending on 
the size of the variety and other con- 
ditions. 

7. When the spraying is completed 
for the season, be sure to thoroughly 
wash out the barrel, hose, and nozale. 


To leave the working parts coated with 
spray material invite serious dam- 
age to the pump. 


Ten Things to Do in the 
Garden Now 


putting out tomato plants at 
time of year, set them quite 
deep. Pinch off all the leaves except 
three or four right at the top. When 
plants are 8 to 10 inches high set them 
five to seven inches deep. This will put 
the plants down to where the roots will 
be in moist ground during dry spells. 

2. Water plants only late in the after- 
Stir the soil early the next morn- 


is to 


HEN 


this 


noon. 
ing if it has dried out sufficiently. If not, 
at least rake a little dry dirt over the 
wet places so as to prevent evaporation 
and baking of the soil. 

3. There should be a compost heap 
on every farm. Start by putting down a 
layer of leaves or other refuse and fol- 
low with a layer of rich woods mold. 
Repeat this operation as the material is 


Use anything that will decay. 
sprinkling with 


available. 
Keep the pile moist by 
water frequently. 

4, to have an abundance of 
growing vegetables in 
Under 
but- 


In order 
the most slowly 
the early fall, plant them now. 
this head come such as beets, corn, 
ter beans, carrots, ete. 

5. Do not allow the surplus vegetables 
to go to waste. If the choice stuff can- 
not be sold profitably, then can it. 


parsnips, 


6. Bean beetles can be easily con- 
trolled. Don’t let them bluff you. Give 
them a dose of calcium arsenate. Mix 


in ithe ‘proportion of one part calcium 
arsenate, one part sulphur, and four 
farts hydrated or dust lime. Put on 





' Minneapolis, Minn. 





vith a dust-gun, or where only a few of 


or 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


dusted, shake it 
of cheesecloth. 


rows of beans are to be 
on through a sack made 
7. After 
and the 
cultivation 


to ripen 
dis¢ on- 


tomatoes commence 
hot, 
with 
four 


weather gets quite 
tinue and mulch 
leaves. Put it on three 

This will conserve 
usually result the 
fruit, and later in the 
little work in the garden 
every This will keep it-in far bet- 
ter shape than to let it alone until it 
gets full of weeds and grass and then do 
lot of work on it 


inches 
and 
bear- 


or or 


deep. moisture 
will tomatoes 


summer. 


in 
more 


Do 
day. 


ing 


8. 


a 


whole 
To 


more 


9. Keep weeds down at all cost. 
let them to now, means 
work next spring and gimmer. The 
plan is to keep some kind of vegetables 
all the time, but where this 
at least don’t let the weeds go 


20 seed 


best 
growing is 
not done, 


to seed. 


10. Continue 
Bordeaux 
added one 
of lead 
deaux. a long way 
keeping off rot and worms, and cause 


with 
been 


to 
mixture 


Spray tomatoes 
to which 
pound of powdered arsenate 
the 
toward 


the 


has 


to each 50 gallons of Sor- 


This will go 


vines to hold the fruit. For small quan- 
tities, mix one ounce of the arsenate 
with three gallons of the diluted Bor- 
deaux. 


Plant Rutabagas Earlier Than 
Turnips 
HE 


popularity as a fall and winter vege- 


rutabaga turnip is increasing in 


table.» This is shown by the fact that 
there is shipped into the United States 
from Canada from 2,500 to 3,000 car- 
loads per year. While it is a cool cli- 
mate crop, yet it can be grown in the 
South, particularly in the Piedmont and 
mountainous sections. 

In the mountainous sections of the 
South the middle of July is about the 
right time to plant. In the Piedmont 
section or middle portion, plant late in 
July or early August, and in the lower 


part or Coastal Plains regions, the mid- 


dle to the latter part of August or early 
September. 

To grow good rutabagas, sow in rows 
and carefully cultivate. Plant in rich 


ground that is moist but well drained. 

Break the ground a few 
weeks before the seed are to be planted. 
Harrow and reharrow 
fine state of 

Lay off the rows three feet apart, 
ing a small shovel that will throw out a 
deep furrow. Put in the drill a liberal 
amount high grade commercial fer- 
tilizer, 500 pounds per List 
on the with two furrows, and 
when ready to sow, drag down the list 
and open out shallow furrow with a 
scooter plow and sow the seed in this 
trench. Cover lightly and pack the seed 
by walking on the row and stepping on 
them. Then rake on top of 
the tracks. 


broadcast 


& 


so as to put in ; 
cultivation. 


us- 


of 
say acre. 


fertilizer 


a 


loose soil 


\fter the rutabagas are up and the 
fourth or fifth leaf has formed thin 
them out to one plant to each eight to 
12 inches. Cultivate frequently, just 
for any other crop and late November 
or early December they should be ready 
for use. 


What to Plant in the Garden 
the First Half of July 


ET cabbage, collard, 

plants for fall and winter use. 

Plant snap beans, 
beans, beets, Swiss chard, carrots, cu- 
cumbers, kale, okra, salsify, parsnips, 
radishes, pumpkins. Set lettuce plants in 
coldframes where some protectiom from 
the sun may be given. 

Set sweet potatoes, ysing vine cut- 
tings. In upper) South, aes fall crop 
Irish potatoes, 


as 


and tomato 


corn, bush Lima 






straw 
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It 
kills 
them! 





Insect Powder is the most effective insect- 
icide. Bee Brand is the most effective 
powder. It won’t stain; it will not harm 
children, animals or plants. Kills most insect 
oe. Household sizes, 15c and 35c, other sizes, 
and $1.25. At your druggist or grocer. 
Write for special Poultry Lice Circular, also 
free booklet — a complete guide for killing 
house and garden insects. 


McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md, 
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f ONE aatton makes TWO 
t 
Each gallon of 
- o 
Stag semi-paste Paint 
makes two gallons of paint 
when ready for use 
The most durable and 
economical house paint 
Sold 
everywhere ; 
4 g 
Made by a 
HIRSHBERG jl 
PAINT CO. 
BALTO. 
\ a 
We pay your railroad fare to ~= type a’ » train you * be an 
| expert automobile mechanic and get a b for you. Learna 
| trade with areal future. The cost to you 7 email. Expert instrue- 
tors--fine equipment--real shop work. No negroes taken. Writa 
for free catalog at once. 
Nashville Auto College. Devt. 33. Nashville, Tena. 
Send No Money. Just your name apd dre ess. This fine $ 
razor and free atrop w iit be sent at once. On errizal poy 
mailman $1.87 Satisfaction guaranteed or money refun 
NATIONAL SALES CO., Dept. 29, Nashville, Tenn. 








DOES FA pay ING PAY monthly, 


Permanent. Many SB . ln MO iis Mr. Ozment, 
206, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 











[PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


ed HOLSTEINS 
— Hollins Herd (Accredited) — — 


All A. B. 8S. O. testing 
continuously King Segis-Ormsby 
breeding 











cows have yearly records 
for many years 


JOS. A. TURNER, Ma 
Department E Hollins. ‘Cotiege. Virginia 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








Ames Plantation 4 


Aberdeen-Angus || — 


AN ACCREDITED HERD 


Herd Bull: ‘i 

Ames Plantation Beau 219787 5 
Our winnings at the 1923 International BS 
are as follows: 2 


Three First Prizes 
Four Second Prizes 
Four Third Prizes 


We were in the first three places in every 
Rerd group and every animal was of our 
own breeding. 


Correct type and quality must be respon- 
sible for such a record 


We are offering young bulls and heifers. oe 


Ames Plantation. 
Grand Junction, Tenn... 


Pea 
> 
































































Schieber 


ae tae 




















June 28; 1924 











FRICK 


Slab-Burning 
Return Flue Boiler 
and Engine 


Has many points of merit which 
naturally appeal to sawmill op- 


erators. It is easily fired with 
long slabs, mill offalls and other 
cheap fuel, requiring little or no 
preparation. 


Made for 48 and 60 Brake H.P. 


FRICK machinery is giving 
better service day by day in 
everyway. 

Also manufacturers of Gas Trac- 
tors, Threshers, Steam Traction 
and Portable Engines and Saw 
Mills in sizes to suit every re- 
quirement. 


Ask for our Catalog and 
Prices. Easy Terms. 


FRICK COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 





























BAR- 
GAIN 


Tussah 
Silk— 


SALE 


An Amazing 
Offer! No 





aS hissater 
: e w 
val a Price! 





row self material girdle, 
with rich rosette of white 
lace run through with eftk 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Getting Rid of Fleas 
LEASE for 


terminating have 








a remedy x- 


Th ey 


send me 
fleas. over- 
run our place.” 

Fleas the 
flea, 
damp 


laid 
female 
and, in warm, 
weather, hatch out 
in 8 to 10 days. Ani- 
mals are usually the 
host, but fleas can 
hatch out and live in 
carpets or other 
places of similar 
character. There 
over 300 different 
varieties of fleas, but they all bite and 
annoy, and some carry diseases, Bubonic 
plague, for instance. 

T 
dogs, 
least, 


from eggs by 


adult 


come 





are 


DR. REGISTER 


> exterminate fleas, get rid of the 
cats, and rats. Get rid of rats, at 
and clean up the cats and dogs. 
Clean out and burn up all dog, cat and 
hog bedding, then use a liberal supply 
of kerosene oil daily where the dogs, 
hogs, and cats sleep. Put kerosene in 
the cracks of floors two or three times 
a week. Take your carpets and rugs out 


of doors and spray with gasoline. Be 
careful, however, to see that there is no 
one smoking and no fire near, or you 


might have a serious blaze. Leave car- 
pets out until all gasoline has thoroughly 
evaporated. 


Truth Serum 
HAVE seen a little in 


about a serum that can 
into a person, causing him 
truth. I would appreciate it very 
if you will tell me something about this 
serum: (1) Where can it be obtained? 
(2) Is it possible to get this serum? (3) 
Does it have injurious effects on per- 
sons it is used on? (4) Is it expensive?” 
The serum you have reference to is a 
drug called “Scopolamine,” and has been 
used in an experimental way on prison- 
ers to try to have them tell the truth, 
but, sad’ to relate, it has not proved a 
success. We still have to depend on 
proper teaching and training for our sup- 
ply of this scarce and much-to-be-desired 
commodity, truth. 


the papers 
be injected 
to tell the 
much 


1. Scopolamine can be obtained from 
drug stores. 

2. It can be 
from doctors. 


gotten on prescriptions 


3. It does not have any injurious ef- 
fect on the person. 


4. It is not very expensive. 


Getting Rid of Dandruff 


OW might I get rid of dandruff, 
which is ruining my hair?” 

If you have a bad case of dandruff, 
either the dry or moist kind, wash the 
scalp thoroughly, with some good soap, 
twice a week, or as often as needed to 


keep the scalp clear of dandruff. After 
the thorough washing, then rinse with 
plain water and sprinkle about a tea- 
spoonful of alcohol on the head and 
give it a thorough massage. The mas- 
sage (rubbing) is one of the essential 
things to do. 


Just remember that keeping the head 
clean, destroys the infection of dandruff, 
and keeping up a good circulation in the 
scalp makes resistance strong to dan- 
druff. Keep up circulation by brushing, 
and a daily massage of 5 to 10 minutes, 
with the tips to the fingers. Go without 
your hat, allowing the great natural dis- 
infectors, sunlight and air, a chance. 

Above all, use your own comb and 
brush and towel. Keep them clean, and 
in a few weeks, you will no doubt be 
free from dandruff. 

S28 

ECENT feports indicate that the 

area planted to cotton ‘in Egypt will 


probably be abdtst 1,800,000-acres, or 10 }| 





































McCormick - Deering | 
Weber Wagons. 


cA Pair 
of Great Modern 
Wagon Features 


HE popularity of Weber 

Wagons is partly due to 
two famous practical features 
—the swivel reach coup- 
ling and the fifth wheel. 
This picture shows them 
both. 

When you study the 
Weber you will find that 
the swivel reach coupling 
relieves the reach, hounds, 
and wheels of all twisting 
strains under roughest road ° 
conditions. Compare it with the racking conduct of the flat 
hound plates on the old style wagon. 

You will find that the fifth wheel is a strong and solid sup- 
port between bolster and sandboard. It is extremely valuable 
for reinforcing and saving wear and tear on the entire front gear, 
preventing breaking and bending of king bolt and circle iron. 

These are both exclusive Weber features; each worth many 
dollars to you in wagon-long-life. It will be worth your while 
to go over them. 

Weber wagons are up to the minute in al] details—thoroughly 
in keeping with McCormick-Deering standards. Made in wide 
and standard track. Equipment to meet the needsof all sections for 
all hauling purposes. See the McCormick-Deering dealer, orwrite us. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
666 So. Michigan Ave. Uncorporated) Chicago, Ill. 
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Save the Fruit Crop! | White Oak Kegs 


Can for profit and for home use. 
Have fruits and vegetables the year 

























round. Here is a complete canning 

outfit for less than $5.00. Inexpensive 

and one of the most efficient to be 

had. Successfully cans all kinds of 

fruits and vegetables. Is suitable for 

all canning purposes. Holds 2 No. 2 

cans or 12 No. 3 cans. Boiler and 

tray are galvanized steel. Furnace]. 

is black sheet iron. Pipe and elbow, You'll want some of these, 
Hand made of selected 

firepot, solder, solder copper, C8 | white oak, For storing any 

tongs, book of instructions, etc , are kind of liquid. Have brass 

all furnished with each canner. This | faucets. Priced at one-half 

same canner usually sells for about po en nts Write for full 

« > ces sons 

$10.00, Order yours today. Weight S bal, eise; ened. $t. 60 

37 pounds. 5 gal. size, each...... 2.10 

*rice complete . $4.95 | 8 gal. size, each. 2.40 






THE SPOTLESS CO., The South’s Mail Order House RICHMOND, VA. 


































Natural Water Storage Saves Money 


The best and cheapest place to store water is in the ground where Nature keeps 

it fresh, pure, and cool, fit for man or beast to drink. That's why thousands of 

American farmers are now pumping water as they need it the year ‘round with 
FULLER & JOHNSON FARM PUMP ENGINES 


The Fuller & Johnson Farm oe Engine is a simple, compact, practical pumping 
outfit. It comes complete. Easily attached to any pump. Mounts on any we 
platform. Does not interfere with windmill. No belts; direct connected, won't 
Convenient for operating other machines. Easy to start. 
You should have one. 











overheat, can’t freeze. 
Costs so little to operate, it soon pays for itself. 
Write for free booklet 17A. Jt tells how natural water storage will save you money, 
FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Exclusive Engine Manufacturers 
Established 1840 
Madison, Wis. 
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Days Free Trial 
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RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


Select i from 44 Fr ilepeite, Oe 







‘ ver A 
in each county to sell our fruit trees, shade ‘acto EET, Bieye ee . 
trees, shrubs, roses, etc. Liberal terms. Write & Month «<< 1.50, up. 
for application blank and full particulars. 






} al territory wanted. Full time men pre- 


: J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Ww: ae 
Pomona, N. C. , mw Vs 


this hae il aa - 
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Pineland School for Girls 


SALEMBURG, N. C. 








An inexpensive, but high-toned boarding school. A South- 
ern accredited high school course. Two years of Junior 
College work. Piano, Voice, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Bible, and Business. Modern buildings. Excel- 
lent health conditions. 





For Catalogue, Address 
Address MR. or MRS. W. J. JONES. 




















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Order Hearty 
Chicks Today 


FREE CHICK FEED 
WITH EVERY ORDER 


Hatched Right — Strong Profit- 
Producing Baby Chicks 


Send today for the New Book on Poultry. 
How to Buy, Raise, Feed and Market Poultry. 


Prompt shipments on the following varieties. 
Hatches ‘ weekly. 


Per 50 Per 100 Per 500 Per 1.000 
$ $38.00 $ 75.00 








-~ 





58 Varieties Bab White Leghorns". 37350 9:00 42.50 0:00 

e Leghorns . 75 5. J 5 , 
anieties al y Brown Leghorns .... Le 5.50 Hye a lees 

° Buff Leghorns .... y 6.50 y » . 
Chicks and Ducklings Black Leghorns |. 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 —‘110.00 
% Li li pare: Seo See teOe 4780 80-08 

R. 1, ahs oi00 6b x 5 ‘ P 90. 
100% Live De IVCTY = Mottled Anconas 3.00 5.50 19.00 47.50 190-00 

* White Rocks . 3.50 6.5 2.00 57.50 y 
Prices Lower — Stock Better B1,.4 Minoreas 3.50 6.50 12:00 57.50 110.00 
Hearty Chicks Now Mean @ white Wyandottes 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Full Egg Basket Next Winter. Buff Orpingtons 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 





402 Perkin Blidg., Atientown, Pa. 


WM. A. BARTHOLOMEW, 


322 Walsh Bidg., Akron, Ohio. 











UVUALITY ag Pp 

Hicks New Prices 
Prompt Free Live Delivery. Per 100 Le ghorns, $10; Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Anconas, $12 ; Lt. Brahmas, 
$15; Assorted, $7.00, Free Catalog gives quantity Prices, 


Missouri Poultry Farms, 


9 CENT CHICKS! 


100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed 


Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
10c. White and Brown Leghorns, 
8%c. Assorted chicks, 9c. Summer prices on 
now. Send in orders quick. 

KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
352 W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, KY. 


Purebred. All kinds. No 
culls. Better chicks, better 
prices, quicker service. 
Catalog Free. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, BoxWD, Windsor, Mo, 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


s.C. White Leghorn Pullets 
and Breeding Cockerels 


5,000 White Leghorn Pullets and Breeding Cockerels from wonderful winter layers to 
offer our friends. Our HIGH GRADE stock will make you splendid breeders. This 
stock is grown on free range. Write and let us tell you what our customers are doing 
with our stock. For 10, 12, 14 week old stock, $1.00 each and up. 


, SROUTVELE POULTRY FARM, Troutville, Va. 








a 100 and up. 
Free FEED with order. 


LOOK! Baby * 
CHICKS! ae. 300 


300 

egg stock. Quality supreme, Catalog free. 

Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 9, Gambier" Ohio 
Member Int. Baby Chick Ass’n. 



































Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— 
Mules, cows, donkeys, sows and pigs— 
For silver, greenbacks and some gold! 
By advertising may be sold. 

—‘Dixie Dan.” 


PUREBRED 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


: _LEGHORNS 


AT HALF PRICE! 22 Hatching eggs from se- 

*lected linebred Rhode 
Island Reds and Anconas. Prices $1.75, $2.50 
and $5. Write for further information and de- 
scriptive circular. LITTLE CEDARS FARM, 
Box 1344, High Point Rd., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


LIVESTOCK | 


POLAND-CHINAS 





ALAA LAA PAA 









































JORDAN’ Mesdquesvers P aa. age f 
~ e offer for immediate sale. 
ented | om mber selected pigs, Any Age 
DUROC FARM i's's "stasis" |] Poland || oct norm Prices 
visit the farm. KI! BY. FE *SORDAN: MeCullers, N.C. Chinas Spotl ir Hane 
Pres G. LANDON HOOVER 

eo “)| | Pleasant Dale Farm, Woodstock, Va. 

BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS || ; 

Gold Standard Farm offers a few choice < 





bred gilts and sows at bargain prices. 
Spring pigs of either sex. Over one hun- [| 
dred to select from. Foundation herds .a }) 
specialty. There are no better blood, lines, 


T. C MOSS, St. Matthews, S.C. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS 


Liberator-Giant Buster breeding. Sprin igs, 
bred and silts. bl 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farm and Community Hints 


How Crops Are Doing 
wx" HER and crop conditions in the 


Cotton Region for the week ending 
Tuesday, June 17, are summarized as 
follows :— 


averaged much above 
normal in the western portion of the 
Belt, and above normal in the central 
portion; but the weather was rather cool 
in the northeast. Dry weather prevailed 
in the western half and mostly moderate 
rainfall in the eastern half of the Belt. 
The weather was mostly favorable for 
the growth of cotton and cultivation 
made good progress except for local wet 
areas in some eastern portions. 


Temperatures 


In Texas well-rooted cotton made 
very good growth; but the dry, hot 
weather injured the late planted in. the 
northwestern portion; weevil less active, 


though grasshoppers caused moderate 
damage locally. The growth of cotton 
was very good in Oklahoma, Arkansas, 


and Louisiana, though too much rain 
fell in portions of Northern Arkansas, 
with much small cotton; and stands ir- 
regular in Oklahoma, and plants mostly 
small in Louisiana 


Progress and condition of cotton fair 
to very good in Tennessee, and growth 
satisfactory in Mississippi, due to the 
warm weather and abundant sunshine. 
Favorable for cotton in Alabama; culti- 
vation interrupted by rather frequent 
rains, but there was slight improvement 
in the general condition. Cotton made 
rapid growth in Georgia, though the 
condition remains very irregular, with 
much grass in many fields. Cotton made 
satisfactory growth in Florida and the 
Carolinas, though there was too much 
rain in parts of North Carolina and 
Western Florida. Weevil increasing in 
southeastern portion of the Cotton Belt. 


Plan Community Fair Now 


ARMERS and farm women are now 
more than ever using the 
community fair as a means of measuring 
progress and as a source of inspiration 
for greater individual and community de- 


before 


velopment,” says J. M. Gray, assistant 
director of the Extension Service for 
the North Carolina State College of 


Agriculture. “To make these fairs what 
they ought to be plans should be defi- 
nitely made not later than June. This 
means an organization with duly elected 
officers and committees that will actively 
push the work assigned to them. 


“The most successful way to prepare 
the premium list,” says Mr. Gray, “is 
for a small committee from each com- 
munity fair in the county to meet with 
our county farm and home agents and 
work out a composite premium list for 
the entire county. By following this 
method, advertising space can be sold 
to local business concerns to pay for the 
cost of printing and distribution of these 
premium, lists. 


“Another matter of prime importance 
for making the fair a great success is to 
plan at this time for exhibits by the 
farmers and farm women.” 


xR R 


Things a Radio Set Brings 


($15 Prize Letter) 

E HAD our radio receiving set in- 

stailed a few months ago, and can 
truthfully say that it has been more 
pleasure and benefit to us than anything 
we have had since buying our: ‘flivver’. 
We have heard forty different stations, 
from almost as many cities since the 
installation of our set. We hear from 
eight to ten stations each night. 

We regard radio as one of the most 
educative factors in easy reach of the 
farmer. To be able to sit by one’s own 
fireside and hear lectures, sermons, in- 
strumental selections, hymns, humorous 
and serious readings, health talks and 
jazz {for those who care for it) is in- 
deed a privilege which every farmer’s 
family should enjoy. 

The lectures given by the agricultural 
experts are especially helpful. Radio is 
also a great help to those who, like my- 
self, neglected getting a good education 
before marriage. We hear the best Eng- 
lish and learn the correct pronunciation 
of many words over the radio. 

Radio may often be the means of sav-~ 
ing a hay crop and of securing better 
prices for farm products, as the weather 
and market reports are each. given 
daily. The Arlington time is sent out 
from Washington each night, so we 
need never guess whether or not our 
time-pieces are correct. 

I think radio will prove, and is prov- 
ing, to be a most important factor in 
keeping our boys and girls happy and 
contented, and their intellects properly 
nurtured on the farm; for why drive to 
town and pay $1.50 for a theatre ticket 
when the very best programs may be 
enjoyed at little cost, right at home? 

Another privilege radio brings is the 
pleasure of hearing extra sermons, as 
few country churches have a preaching 
service more often than once a month. 
Or if grandfather and grandmother are 
no longer able to occupy their favorite 
pew at church, then the radio outfit in- 
deed brings cheer and comfort into 
their lives. 

By installing water systems, lighting 
plants and radio sets in our country 
homes, we bring just enough of the ad- 
vantages of city life into our-rural com- 
munities to make them an ideal place in 
which to rear young people. And city 
people are awakening to the beauty and 
joys of country life; just last Sunday 
we had a young lady visitor from the 
city who thought “it would be so nice 
to live out here.”—Mrs. A. V. Wash- 
burn. 
aM 
A neighborhood without 
like a family 


SAM: 
a community hall is 
without a sitting room. 








] USED to prate in knowing way some 

ninety minutes every day about the 
points a modern cow with ticket at a 
modern mow should live possessed if she 
would stand a model in her native land. 
I used to say, “No man on earth can 


fool me on a critter’s worth!” I used 
to feel supremely wise, the brightest of 
the knowing guys, when neighbor folks 
were swapping yarns about the winning 
types of barns: “The only type at all 
for me,” Ee say, “is just like this, you 
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Getting Toned Down—s. za? rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 






~ 


f see—,’’ then on I'd rave with chin held 
| high, repeating, “I,” and “I,” and “I.” 
I used to think I knew a hen far better 
than all other men, while no one’s judg- 
ment on a calf could ever equal mine 
by half. I must have made myself a 
bore in peddling out my line of lore, for 
now I find, in better light, that half 
the time I wasn’t right. Today I saw 
a little gent down yonder in the town 
of Kent who gave the folks a little talk 
on modern ways of judging stock, and 
say, I’m surely telling you that when 
he finally was throwgh I felt myself su- 
pinely small, my pride took on an awful 
fall! Well so it goes in every line; 
this puffed up stuff is very fine until 
some fellow twice as high comes calmly 
marching through the rye, then he who’s 
been a brag for years is doomed to grief 
and salty tears. I’ve been a chump, I'll 
tell you that, I’ve been declaiming through 
my hat! I’ve quit the use of “mine” and 


* 














“my,” and cut eat “I,” and “I,” and “I!” 
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Nig Bone Pols ‘ I ' 
hread f ty i OW t ! 
lr: * ‘ A. I K s 4 
Tarmers Lxcnan va as, om 
H B I 
\ kK ii. | I ( 
, ‘ 
D N 7 
And Breeders’ Cards VORKSHIRES 
CASH WITH ORDER ’ i i 
This is e ¢ AR OL IN. = Vv IRGINI A EDI’ TION of — eregrenmve yb gy covering North Carolina, “ ¢ 
I i re i W pay ma ser use othe ml The Progressive 
l able shows ra word for vertising in the F ARME RS’ EXCHANGE ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
rates : *, LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive — - 
< eee ‘E raha Toivest ok Bical ‘ ti na Y: 2 L, 1 ‘ 
Cireulation— —_ Covered— armers’ Exc ange— ives oc isplay— -PIE -wre 
190.000 C.. S. ¢ 8 per r h GUERNSEYS 
0,000 + -_ S i Ter . per wor $ r inch __ 
00,000 Ga. F! a Ala g per word $3.7 neh } ( ( | 
100,000 | Texas and § Okla... 6 cents per word $3.75 per inch 1 4. Meb ( ‘ 
Combinati m rate—all four editions FF . 26 cents per word $14.00 per inch K 1 ¢ ‘ K 
Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. State plainly what editions you wish to use i S Fart R | fa. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. » Regi ( is } ; 8 calves 
? “ t . 
Sy z Pr Nursery I blished 188 JERSEYS 
REAL ESTATE fF Xeedllalh 
Ma Oo Sp t Miss Rex J I R. L. & 
N { 
a Cl ed-up, I aring, Budded and ~ 
VIRGINIA i er ell Pecar Sale Largest K u i iT 
- nurst ! d. Every tree guaranteed. Cata er, KR ( V N. 4 __ 
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Ss. Weavy K Va =< Hlar ( s 1 Sou ep Fox 
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| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Recleaned Bced ‘Mammoth Ydlon Soybeans. 02,06 herds —of Cu ind Durocs 
per bushe b. New Ber N. ( J 1 Parker Far Na ‘ 1 
Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, shorthand “_' If Holst Gu ey aly write 
on credit Position guaranteed Edwards College, PEAS Rdgewon Farn W vater, Wi 
Winston, N. C — SS 
Ca i ( Cow $3.50 bushel, if ut i i He t barga im 
ash utawba Seed Store, Hick N. ¢ purchase. W. Hund : St a 
| HELP OR POSITION WANTED | <i S0in Poe 2% tuaiet acs, toaieT WaT HON Rolled and Jurand wl ome ad 
0; New Era Mixed, $3.¢ Red Ripix $3.4 ves Dp t 4 i] t ! anid 
(lay Mixed, $3.75 Brabhan Mixed, $3.75; 1 ewes, $20.00 up, Hugh ¢ Wa Va 
AGENTS WANTED Mixed, $3.7 I $ Whips, $3.8 B. OB mE 
a . - irkland Se " y, Columbi 8. ¢ t 
Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord * on on - rifty pigs 
Nurseri¢ Dept, 25, Concord, Ga POTATOES fell. Va 
s y¥ ive ed ok V Good Peachblow Potatoes, $1.10 bushe Jol Setchell 
col ial t Compa G ( I Spring ¢ ‘ Va 
Woodrow Wi by Josey Da ng ” Jao Mou “Seed Potatoe $1.75 per bushel ——!—____ 
like hot cakes t: Thee ds five bushels, $1.50 RK \ Hla formula on 
Jenkit Bible ¢ re ID. ¢ 0 gs, S. ¢ 
Rummage Sale ike $50.00 d V Ofte Ww le Sa Late pl h Potatoe Peach Blow va 
ful values. We start i W esale Distributors,” e stock wianti ed - - PET STOCK 
Dept 105 609 DD Street Chicago f nts per t ii V Wir Claremoi 
Au Ex] a Virginia 
hosiery y 120 ! \ kou Mou toes.—S 1 W 1.—You I J Harding, Me 
samples. The S. QS. ¢ D 1355, I Q i storage. Wot Wh ile a N. 
Seo. _ _Bushel $2.25, Breeders of potatoes. rye, © Dan Wi 
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ss : pre oa MISCELLANEOUS SEED tit Green 
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Fruit Tree Salesmen-—Profitable pleasant, steady \ rong hatched baby chicks Single Comb eed Rose 
work Good side : . teachers and oth- is (Youngs strain), from high egg pro o 
ers Permanent kers lay t at great y reduced prices, prepaid by - cight weeks 
for terms. Concord Nurseries Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. parcel | 1] l ; nite old, ten dollars eact Satisfaction iaranteed, Free 
12 eacl land Hill, Rt. 3, Polkton, N. 
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MACHINERY 4 Scisent Sel Rew loon] pon | aaa Gi 
Ca Gill Smithrock Stud 1664¢ fee $10 Satisfaction guar 
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~ For Sale.—10 h portable Ga® Engine; F arquhar LEGHORNS _ fam Mary; price parents won 
Grain Separator; Deering Binder: Meadows Corn Mi e Leghorns, pullets. “and pedigreed three silver « irolina meet 
Hay Press tea Harvester Superior Grain D P eboro Farm, rR, 1, Box 60, Hamp Oo L. Linn, La 
Portable Horse Power Write for prices J t Registered Poi ' AWwo oT t ld Grand 
Felton, Rt, Vilson, N. ¢ ix Comb White Leghorn yearling hens; sons and daught lina Frank and Gary's Flash 
weeks old pullets, Fain Trading Co., Edison, light; color, white and liver; nicely marked: extra 
. fine; males $25.00; female $20.00 Satisfaction guar 
PLANTS anteed. J. T. Kenned Stanfield, N. 
Selected three months old White Leghorn - - 
pullets, $1.25 Order at once. Poultry ard, Free to Dog Owners Polk Miller's famous dog 
CABBAGE—COLLARD— POTATO—TOMATO Stokes, N. ¢ * 64 . es a eart feeding, tr “ ing i Rcd 
pat so - nent la ang Senator ‘ celebrates Tribute 
Tomato plants: 25¢, 100; 95c¢, 1,000. F. M. Meri Prail 5 Md 00 egg Strain White to a Dog," ete Also full list Sergeant’s dog medi 
wether, Kt ] Iyuchburg. Va ; moO uly. cl rd etarantoed cines, the standard for 44 years Just send your 
— - a i" rae MCKS 95.4 name and address Our free advice department will 
( abbage end ‘ gh pants, $1.00 pe e wou and, try Farm, Gordor sville, Va. te answer any question about s health _ free 
postpaid. arina ant Co., arina, D c E Polk Miller Drug C Inc vernor St., ich 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Southern “ teen, Triumph, UCKS -GEE SE mond, Va 
$2 00-1,000, prepaid J unch, Newtor a. : Du ick B Rooklet Free Tells all Duc k F arms, » Lon ng- 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico plants: $2.50 1,000, Wood, Florida — - MISCELLANEOUS 
postpaid. Quick service, O. D. Murray, Claremont, 
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abb Collard and » plants; all varieties mediate shipment. C. Norman, B301, Kuoxville BOOKS—PERIODICALS 
500, The; “1, 000, $1.2 it American Wholesa Tent eee . 3 
Plant _Co., Rt 1, Fi ranklin, Va Ho me Bib Study Course volume over 4,000 
of pages; 12 weeks mailing « $2.98 “a * 
Millions Early Jersey Wakefield ( abbage plants Marri; wether, Box 332, Ly 
ready. 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; delivered postpaid — 
McD). Marks, Buie’s Creek, N B FOR THE TABLE 
Potato plants or vines, $2.50 per thousand. Prompt BERKSHIRES New Comb Honey.—Ten pounds, postpaid, $2.25 
shipment Have filled without lay_every order... a nee T. I. Mace, Gresham. 8S m ; P 
coming to us this seas Hollyw rood Farms, Pavo, >urebred “Berkshi shires. G. ¢ Stuart, E » ae r ; —— ee 
} rig —— — ——_——_— —— ancy Com one Ten pou ails $2 ac 
Georgia ———— — Berkshires. —Big type Oak Grove Stock ‘oa J a Bree nape? r : , an - pe $ 0 each 
Genuine Porto Rico, Nancy Hall 3 and Norton Yam Concord, N. =_ 
Potato plants for immediate shipment $1.75 1.000 ar “ Hone New extracted fancy Honey in 400) pound 
5,000, $8.00; 10,000, $15.00 Riverside F arms Mon- terkshires—Big type James W. Graves, American barrels, 15 cents pound, f. 0. b Write ¢ H. Hern- 
re N ‘ National tank, Richmond, Va ae Havlow. Ga 
abbage for summer Large pe Registe red “Berkshires. Choice bred 7 Frest by 1 postpaid: ¢ Is $1.35 
setting Sy me 1.000 gilts, pig undation trios Jos, M. Samuels, Or- 12 por 0 , b 10] e165: Gh 
90e; 5,000, rn) ‘rank ange Va = a an fae i pounds $f Write for prices on honey in barrels 
lin, Va. rkshires.Pigs sired by Ames Leader, a son of Stover Apiaries, Helena, Ga 
Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants ady; any rel Leader; 8 to 10 weeks old. Bayville Farms, Fancy comb Honey, in 5 pound 
quantity; 250 postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid ex- Lynnhaven, Va $16.50: 8 to case, $8.25 “et 
press, $1 per 1,000; 10,000 for $7.50 to 5 pound pails, 16 to ase $14.50 
ship R00 vd plants prompt R. 0. Parks, Ulah, N. C DUROC-JERSEYS also Honey in barrels W. ©. Gibbs, Enigma, Ga 
Plants All Summer.—Fresh grown Cabbage. Collard ~ Registered Duroc ys Big type; bred 1 gilts ~ and . pigs. 
and Tomato plants, postpa dz 500, $1.00: 1.000 col- Farmers’ prices. J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. —— HARNESS—SADDLES 
t $1.25 rotatoes 000, $2.00 Peppe id Exgg- — " —_—_ 4 idle \ zenuine } «Clellan, v 
aia m.., 100. : 50e. Thomasville 7 fas A = _ Kigh sistered Duroc pigs, farrowed May 4th, fe Bes oy *. “a =": Pris ag : 65, sates Pe 
Thomasville, Ga. ie ec bee i pi ‘ott ars “fae papers extra ern Meetze, Bal- aie first class condition ff — tar Cs. 
Sweet Potato Plants.—Rig stem Jersey and Porto ridies, double reins ar nits, $2.45 Will 
Rico Yams, $3.00 thousand * send orders early plants Registered Durocs.—Herd of 300, all ages; best C. O. D., inspection all wed, by express. §S 
searce this season. Good order delivery guaranteed or Dlood lines Write for prices or come to see us. tion guaranteed. Friedlander Bros., Moultrie 
retin eo J. de Councill Company, Wholesale ‘rystal Spring Farm, — Glasgow, Va. U. S. Government Saddles, complete with fenders 
srowers, anklin, a luggage straps, real russet cow hide, A grade, brand 
—— ESSEX ~ 8 90: same used $3 atest. on : 
5 million fine Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plants — - ae “io rd 6.18 3% " ~w $2.50 — 
for lat setting ready Cabbage: Wakefields, Copen- Fine re gist ered Black Essex pigs. Quotations on re- ¢] RN Ne “  gelinge idle — k me a, fin a ised 
hagen, Allhead, Succession, Flat Dutch, All Seasons quest. B. F. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. Expre 3 ‘ll res Ag anal a ae pond aa saeanh "Sea 
‘ollards: Cabbage and Georgia varieties mato ay sd “ . ; » Ried eee . : 
Chalk’s Jewel, Bonny Best. tone ang Baltimore _HAMPSHIRES W._W. Williams, Quitman, Ga 
B35e, 100: 300 . oo, $1. 00: Re 000 1.50, mailed —- — --—-——— 
prepaid. ' E oh] 70 000, $7.5 Take no chances For Sale . Shenandoah Stock Farm is booking _KODAK FINISHING 
Or: 7 , s ~ GC tee orders for re gistered Hampshire sheep, yearling rams, PARE Teng -eSete 
ab ne Bde —— we og a3 ¥ te = aan ram lambs, and ewes of all ages; better book your Kodak Finishing am Mail—Films devel: oped free; 
refunded. J. P. Counce ill Compan y, Wholesale Grow- orders early Write us your wants B. W. Huff, Prints, 3c to 5e - W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
ers. Franklin, Va. Fort Defiance, Va. mingham, Ala 
NURSERY STOCK POLAND-CHINAS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Save money by writing bead prices and catalog be- Prolific Polands; Western breeding; bred gilts, boars, Wanted.—Girls, women 16 up. Learn gown mak- 
fore buying nursery stoc’ Tennessee Nursery Co., shoats, pigs reasonably priced. K. Ramsey, Bry- ing. $25 week. Franklin Institute, Dept. M537, 
ant, Va. Rochester, N. Y. 
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The North Carolina Extension 


Service Says: — 


+ stalled forget the convention of farm 
men and women at the State College 
on July 23, 24, and 25. Come prepared 
10 spend the three day 

Tom Tarheel says that he can gather 
more roughage with a mower than he 
can with his hands and that’s why he 
plants hay crops instead of pulling 
fodder. 

Fifty-five Johnson County club girls 
went to the tri-county club encampment 
at Wilson, some of them having paid 


produce at the 
Smithtreld, re 


their expenses by selling 


market at 


new produce 
ports Miss Minnie Lee Garrison, the 
home agent. 

Watch out for lice and mites with the 
coming of hot weather. No flock of 
poultry will pay prolits and feed these 
vermin at the same time. 


build 
refrigerator. They 


and will keep 


If you can't get ice this summer 


a home-made iceles 


are cheap and _ serviceable 


food cool during the hottest weather. 
Write Mrs Jane S. McKimmon, state 
home demonstration agent, at Raleigh, 
for details. 

The coéperative carlot shipment of 
poultry from Lenoir County raised the 
price of hens from 14 cents per pound to 
2014 cents to the farmers and pleased 
everyone except a few hucksters. Coun- 
ty Agent F. W. Risher reports that 212 


farmers sold over 4,000 head of poultry 


weighing over 18,000 pounds. The small- 
est check was for 60 cents and the 
largest was $123. The farmers made 
over $900 by selling in this way as con- 
trasted to selling locally at the price 
offered. 

The County Commissioners of FHlert- 


ford have agreed to purchase 


County 


40,000 pounds of calcium arsenate to be 
sold to the farmers at cost. Should 
most of this poison be sold before the 
dusting period comes along, the com- 
missioners will buy another car and 
have it in readiness for a fight on the 
boll weevil. The local price for dust 
was 17'4 cents per pound while this « 


farm- 
| 
them 


will make it possible to sell to the 
of 1134 cents, saving 
on their cotton 

reports 


ers at a cost 
about $2,300 
operations this year, 


Agent C. A. Rose. 


poisoning 
County 
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For Year "Round Comfort 


Drive this Oldsmobile 


6 Cylinders, Fisher Body, General Motors Units 


For $1135 we give you a Sedan 
with body by Fisher—four doors, 
and lots of room for five. This 
handsome car has a forty horse- 
power, six-cylinder engine, with 
pressure feed lubrication to every 
rotating part—assuring long 
life. Other big features are 
Delco starting, lighting and igni- 
tion system (finest made )— Har- 
rison radiator—dry disc clutch— 
high pressure chassis lubrication 
—noiseless universal joints— 
5!s-inch frame—110-inch wheel 
base—springs almost as long as 
wheel base. 


It is built by Oldsmobile and 
General Motors working hand in 
hand. Naturally the price could 
not possibly be $1135 if it were 
not for the vast resources, pur- 
chasing power and engineering 
talent of General Motors, which 
Oldsmobile enjoys. 


Don’t pay $1135 for any auto- 
mobile without examining the 
Oldsmobile Six Sedan first. Any 
one of our 2500 dealers will be 
glad to give you a demonstration. 
See the dealer in your neighbor- 
hood. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Roadster 
Touring 


Sport Roadster - 
SportjTouring - 


$885 
915 


Cab 
Coupe 


$ 985 
1075 


- $1135 
1243 


Sedan - -~ 
DeLuxe Sedan 


The G. M. A. C. extended 
payment plan makes buying 
easy. Prices f.o.b. Lansing. 
Add spare tire and tax. 








Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be purcha 


sed from any Oldsmobile dealer in any part 


of United States, at a standard price established by the factory, without the addition of 


war tax, 


master parts price list issued by factory, which 


OLDSMOBILE 











handling, or transportation charges. 


—¢ SIX 


Every Oldsmobile dealer has a 
is always open for owners’ inspection. 
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WID DAT BitL!! 





DAT DocTuH CALL HIS-SE es | 
A PAINL S TooTH-DENTIS’ | 
BUT HE AIN’ NO SECH A 
THING -- HE LIFTED ME | 
CLEAN OFFEN MAR FOOTS 
















